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NUCLEAR BAN MEETING 


ScIENTISTs of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and the USSR dur- 
ing a three-week session drafted a re- 
port on the detection of nuclear ex- 
plosions in outer space for the Con- 
ference on the Discontinuance of Nu- 
clear Weapons Tests, being held in 
the Palais des Nations in Geneva. 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
hailed this report in a statment to the 
conference on July 10. 

“It is a matter not only for con- 
gratulations to the parties of this con- 
ference but also a felicitation to all 
those who adhere to the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations, that 
your scientists have been able to agree, 
in the working group that has just 
completed its work, on a technically 
feasible system for detecting and 
identifying high-altitude tests,” Mr. 
Hammarskjold said. “The patience, 
the persistence and the good will 
demonstrated in search of an agreed 
and effective control system is perhaps 
the best evidence of the seriousness 
and importance of your work here.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold assured the con- 
ference that the Secretariat would con- 
tinue to provide for the conference 
the best of services and facilities that 
are within its capabilities. 

The nuclear talks, in their tenth 
month in August, are being held inter- 
mittently at the Palais des Nations, 
whose staff is also servicing the re- 
sumed (on July 13) meeting of 
Foreign Ministers of the United King- 
dom, the United States, France and 
the USSR. The Economic and Social 
Council is also holding its regular 
meetings during its twenty-eighth ses- 
sion. (See page 6.) 


POSSIBLE BERLIN ROLE 


WHATEVER ROLE the Foreign Minis- 
ters may devise for the United Na- 
tions, the Organization will respond if 
that role is acceptable in principle 
under the Charter and technically pos- 
sible. Mr. Hammarskjold said this in 
response to a question at a news con- 
ference at Headquarters on July 23. 
Mr. Hammarskjold said that he had 
the warmest hopes that some formula 
will be found which will permit the 
Foreign Ministers to conclude their 
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deliberations on a happy note and that 
it certainly would include some kind 
of interim arrangement for Berlin. 
United Nations participation could be 
in fact-finding, a kind of activity fall- 
ing within the competence of the 
United Nations. If a request for a 
United Nations operation in fact-find- 
ing or implementation of agreements 
were made, Mr. Hammarskjold said 
that he would seriously consider going 
ahead, responding to it, if there was a 
need for it, without waiting for the 
Security Council’s or General Assem- 
bly’s reaction, especially since the re- 
quest would be coming from four 
permanent members of the Security 
Council. 

Commenting at the news conference 
on the current session of the Economic 
and Social Council, Mr. Hammarskjold 
said that he had presented the Secre- 
tariat summary of the predominant 
economic problems from the inter- 
national point of view. He was pre- 
senting his suggestions in solemn form 
on how economic policy should be 
run. (See page 7.) Mr. Hammar- 
skjold said that he interpreted one of 
the proposals made at the session to 
mean an intensification of the current 
cooperation between the Economic 
and Social Council and the Secretariat, 
especially the Secretary-General, with 
perhaps increased activity from the 
Secretariat but in very close contact 
with the Council. His reaction was 
favorable. He also approved of the 
suggestion of developing procedures 
around the Council in such a way that 
there will be concentration on a few 
key problems or on one key problem. 
Key people in governments could at- 
tend short conferences, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold said, to hold concentrated top- 
level debates, half conference and half 
seminar. This procedure, coming about 
after consultations with governments, 
would not be installed overnight. But 
Mr. Hammarskjold said he would be 
satisfied “if we should come to it 
somewhere in the course of the next 
year. It would certainly help to give 
guidance to governments all around 
and also to give guidance to the 
public.” 

Replying to the spokesman for a 
group of Latin American journalists 
attending the news conference as part 








of their visit to Headquarters, Mr. 
Hammarskjold said that he would pay 
a visit to Brazil, Uruguay and Argen- 
tina late in August on a ten- or twelve- 
day trip. He hopes to visit other Latin 
American countries fairly early next 
spring. 

The Suez Canal problem, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold asserted, is part of the gen- 
eral political picture, where at every 
single step there are difficulties in find- 
ing the proper kind of balance be- 
tween the Arab group of nations and 
Israel, within the Arab group of na- 
tions and perhaps even nationally and 
in relation to shipping nations. It is 
for the various nations to find livable 
solutions. “I have never abandoned 
my feeling that there is a will to peace. 
And I may add I have never aban- 
doned my feeling that where there is 
a will to peace, a way to peace will 
be found,” Mr. Hammarskjold said. 

The ability of Arab governments to 
cooperate in and to make use of the 
Arab League was exemplified, Mr. 
Hammarskjold said, in the recent 
agreements regarding the Syrian-Jor- 
dan frontier, a result to which the 
good offices of the United Nations 
had also contributed. 

Mr. Hammarskjold plans to leave 
for Paris on July 31, where he will 
call on General Charles de Gaulle, 
President of France, and on Michel 
Debré, the Prime Minister, and Mau- 
rice Couve de Murville, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. 


INDEPENDENCE DATE 


TOGOLAND will become an independ- 
ent state on April 27, 1960. The an- 
nouncement was made in the Trustee- 
ship Council by France. Also in the 
Council, holding its twenty-fourth ses- 
sion, a tentative timetable has been 
set for constitutional development in 
Western Samoa, leading to independ- 
ence for the South Pacific trust terri- 
tory next year. A plebiscite will be 
held under United Nations auspices, 
with all persons over twenty-one years 
of age eligible to vote. The territory 
will enact a constitution and conclude 
a treaty of friendship with New Zea- 
land, the administering authority. The 
Council took note of the significant 
progress achieved in Nauru. 

















INTERNATIONAL COURT 


Tue Recistry of the International 
Court of Justice on July 7 announced 
that the United States that day had 
filed in the Court Registry an appli- 
cation against the USSR relating to 
an aerial incident which occurred on 
November 7, 1954, over the territory 
of Japan. In its application the United 
States alleges that on that date one 
of its aircraft was attacked and de- 
stroyed over the Japanese island of 
Hokkaido by fighter aircraft of the 
USSR. It requests the Court to find 
that the USSR is liable for the dam- 
ages caused and to award damages in 
the sum of $756,604. The United 
States says in its application that it 
submits to the Court’s jurisdiction for 
purposes of this case and that it is open 
to the USSR to do likewise. In accord- 
ance with Article 40 of the Statute, 
the application has been communi- 
cated by the Registry to the USSR 
Government. 

France on July 10 deposited with 
the United Nations a new declaration 
accepting the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice, 
made in accordance with the Statute 
of the Court, subject to certain con- 
ditions and reservations. At the same 
time, France gave notice of termina- 
tion of its previous declaration accept- 
ing the Court’s jurisdiction, signed in 
Paris on February 18, 1947, and 
ratified on March 1, 1949. 


UNEF CASUALTIES 


Two SOLDIERS HAVE DIED while on 
duty with the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force. Private Karl Erik Hage- 
lin of the Swedish Battalion was killed 
accidentally on July 3 while fixing a 
flare near the Swedish observation 
post on the armistice demarcation line, 
Gaza. Private Hagelin was replacing 
the safety mechanism in the flare 
when it exploded, hitting him full 
force in the chest. He died almost 
immediately. Private Hagelin’s body 
was flown home to Sweden. 

Major L. K. Deshpande, Camp 
Commandant, of Bombay, India, died 
on June 20. He was swimming in the 
afternoon with several friends when 
one of them noticed that he was in 
trouble. An Arab swimmer brought 
Major Deshpande unconscious from 
the ocean. UNEF doctors rushed to the 
scene. Despite efforts to revive him, 
lasting almost four hours, Major 
Deshpande never regained conscious- 
ness. His body was flown to India. 

At a special ceremonial parade held 
at Deir el Ballah on July 8, Lt. Gen. 
E. L. M. Burns, UNEF Commander, 
presented the UNEF Medal to mem- 
bers of the Indian contingent serving 
with the Force in the Gaza Strip. 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


REVISED INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAPH 
and telephone regulations will come 
into force on January 1, 1960, a re- 
port by the International Telecom- 
munication Union reveals. Many pro- 
visions formerly of a regional char- 
acter will become world-wide in scope. 
Existing tariff and other concessions 
granted to the press will be main- 
tained, as will the reduced rates for 
meteorological telegrams. The tele- 
graph regulations have been signed 
by sixty-four members and the tele- 
phone regulations by sixty-one mem- 
bers. 

All international regulations gov- 
erning telecommunications will soon 
be brought up to date to conform to 
progress achieved in techniques and 


to the constantly increasing use of all 
types of telecommunication, whether 
by wire or radio. A radio conference 
beginning on August 17 and a pleni- 
potentiary conference on October 14, 
organized by rTu, will be held in 
Geneva. 

To help governments improve radio, 
telephone and telegraph services, ITU 
in 1958 provided technical assistance 
to twenty countries. In addition, it 
sent two experts to conduct a tele- 
communications survey in the region 
of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East. 


COMMODITY REPORTS 


WORLD RICE PRODUCTION reached a 
record level in 1958/59 with prices 
remaining steady in low trading. 
Larger crops of olive oil will sell at 
somewhat lower prices. World prices 
of wool have climbed steadily in each 
month of 1959 through April, from a 
decline to the lowest point in ten years. 

These are highlights of three recent 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
bulletins. 

World rice production of 135 mil- 
lion metric tons was nine million tons 
higher than 1957/58, FAO reports. The 
estimates do not include mainland 
China, although they note a govern- 


ment report from that area of 150 
million tons production. Trade in rice 
was exceptionally low in the early 
months of 1959, substantially lower 
than in the corresponding period in 
any of the three previous years. The 
future course of international trade in 
rice largely depends on the outcome 
of current negotiations between gov- 
ernments. As they are gradually set- 
tled, world trade in rice can be ex- 
pected to expand later this year. 


A deficit in production of olive oil 
in Europe was largely made up for by 
record production of 135,000 tons in 
Tunisia and by a Turkish crop re- 
ported at 90,000 tons. Algeria and 
Morocco also had good harvests. Pros- 
pects are good for the 1959/60 sea- 
son, FAO says, with a return to heavy 
production expected in Spain, Italy, 
Greece and Portugal, the major Euro- 
pean producing areas. Price levels for 
olive oil reached a peak in 1956. Since 
then there has been a general decline 
in prices. 

In the months just previous to end- 
1958 wool prices had declined to the 
lowest level in ten years, actually be- 
low those of most synthetic staples, 
FAO reports. With prices of raw wool 
and synthetic fibers almost in line, 
consumption of the natural fiber con- 
tinued to gain momentum. In the first 
four months of 1959, FAo reports, 
prices soared sharply, by 25 per cent 
for merino and by 15 per cent for 
crossbreds. Even in March, however, 
they lingered at about 15 per cent 
lower than the corresponding month 
in 1958 for merino, and between 3 
and 13 per cent for crossbreds. 


SEED YEAR 


SUPPORT IS GROWING among govern- 
ments for the proposal that 1961 be 
designated World Seed Year. FAo re- 
ports that the proposal will be placed 
before the regular session of its con- 
ference in November. The campaign 
would inform the world’s farmers of 
the great potentialities for increasing 
production through the use of high- 
quality seed of superior crop and tree 
species. 


REFUGEES 


FOLLOWING FORMAL OPENING of the 
World Refugee Year on June 28 (see 
page 24), governments around the 
world are reporting contributions and 
support. Contributions are reported 
here in dollar equivalents. Australia 
has pledged $112,000, will advance 
$24,000 to the national committee and 
will grant admission of up to 3,000 
refugees; the government has exemp- 
ted from income tax private contribu- 
tions to the World Refugee Year. 
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Brazil will admit 700 European 
refugees from mainland China and 
contribute some $30,000. Ceylon has 
pledged $1,000. Denmark will provide 
seats for refugees on aircraft from 
Hong Kong to Europe at an estimated 
value of $32,000. The Holy See will 
announce a financial contribution. 
Malaya is contributing $2,500. Mexi- 
co, with a contribution of $20,000, 
will also admit twenty-five refugee 
families. Monaco’s pledge is $2,024. 
Morocco will transport supplies free 
of charge. In addition to a cash con- 
tribution of $2,100, Norway will pay 
$37,500 for air passages from Hong 
Kong to Europe. Sweden, contributing 
$19,000, will admit several hundred 
more refugees. The United Kingdom 
is giving its national committee $560,- 
000 and will grant visas to 210 diffi- 
cult cases. As a part of a possible 
$4 million contribution, the United 
States is paying $1,630,000 and will 
admit 10,000 more refugees if the 
Congress approves; a contribution in 
surplus food will be of the value of 
$10 million. Venezuela will revalidate 
145 visas for European refugees in 
the Far East. Vietnam is contributing 
$5,000. 


These are reports from govern- 
ments. In many countries, national 
committees are receiving funds and 
gifts from private persons and individ- 
uals for support of the World Refugee 
Year. 


JET FUTURE 


AIRPLANES OF THE JET AGE, far big- 
ger and faster than propeller planes, 
present severe international problems 
in maintenance costs, customs snags 
and noise. The International Civil Avi- 
ation Organization is studying these 
problems. Icao’s Assembly, meeting in 
San Diego from June 16 through July 
9, instructed the 1cao Council also to 
begin immediately a study of the 
prospects of development of super- 
sonic civil aircraft and their avail- 
ability for commercial introduction 
within a period ending about 1975. 


The serious deficiencies already ap- 
parent in the world network of air 
navigation services and facilities are 
particularly harmful for jet aircraft. 
But improvements are expensive. ICAO 
will investigate the possibilities of joint 
financing, a system by which nations 
whose airlines use or need to use a 
facility, which is financially out of 
teach of the country whose responsi- 
bility it is, group together to pay the 
costs of installing and operating the 
facility. 

Widespread operation of jet air- 
craft requires special attention from 
the point of view of cutting red tape 
in border crossings, as the greatly in- 
creased speed and larger capacity of 
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these aircraft make them particularly 
sensitive to unnecessary delays on the 
ground. 


Improvements may be necessary in 
ICAO’S customs facilitation program 
and in international standards and 
recommended practices on facilitation. 
Improvements are also needed in 
handling passengers, baggage, mail 
and particularly cargo. Regional co- 
operation among states also may be 
advantageous. 

Ronald M. Macdonnell of Canada 
will be sworn in as Secretary-General 
of IcAo on August 1, replacing Carl 
Ljungberg, who is retiring. 

The Assembly approved a budget 
for the next three years of Canadian 
$3,865,000 for 1960, $4,057,000 for 
1961, and $4,083,000 for 1962. 


MR. LIE CALLS 


AN APPOINTMENT brought about by a 
United Nations General Assembly 
resolution brought Trygve Lie, the 
Organization’s first Secretary-General, 
back to Headquarters in June. The 





Assembly last December unanimously 
urged the Governments of Ethiopia 
and Italy to delimit the frontier of 
Somalia, a United Nations trust terri- 


tory under Italian administration 
which will become independent in 
1960. The Assembly recommended 
that the two countries agree on an 
independent person to settle the dis- 
pute or, failing that, invite His Ma- 
jesty the King of Norway to nominate 
an independent person. King Olav V 
chose Mr. Lie. Mr. Lie, now residing 
in Norway, discussed his assignment 
with Mr. Hammarskjold. 


PETITIONERS 


Two PETITIONERS will detail their 
complaints in oral hearings before the 
Committee on South West Africa. 
Scheduled for appearance on July 29 
is Fanuel Jariretundu Kozonguizi, on 
behalf of the Herrero people of South 
West Africa. The Committee is carry- 
ing out an Assembly resolution for an 
investigation of conditions in that ter- 
ritory. Two days later Hans Johannes 
Beukes will appear. Mr. Beukes won 
a three-year scholarship to study at 








the University of Oslo provided by 
the Norwegian National Union of 
Students for a non-white student at a 
South African university. Mr. Beukes, 
a native of South West Africa, was a 
student at the University of Cape 
Town. A passport had been granted 
him but when he arrived on June 24 
at the port of embarkation, Port Eliza- 
beth, the South African authorities 
withdrew his passport. His complaint 
is about the withdrawal of passports 
by the South African Government. © 
He will also detail conditions among 
the Rehoboth community of which he 
is a member. 


QUESTION OF HUNGARY 


Sir Lestie Munro has been refused 
admission to Hungary. The United 
Nations Special Representative on the 
Question of Hungary, whom the As- 
sembly last December requested to re- 
port on any significant development 
following the Assembly’s previous 
calls for the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Hungary, the observance 
of human rights and free elections, re- 
ported in early July that he had failed 
to make any progress in his efforts. 
Prince Wan Waythayakon, who had 
the task before Sir Leslie, also failed 
to gain entry to Hungary. 

Sir Leslie said that the Hungarian 
Government, in response to informal 
inquiries, had informed him that it 
would oppose even any personal visit 
by him to Hungary so long as he re- 
mained United Nations Special Repre- 
sentative. Both Hungary and the So- 
viet Union, he said, refused to discuss 
the substance of the matter with him 
on the grounds that the Assembly de- 
cisions were illegal attempts to inter- 
vene in Hungarian domestic affairs. 

Sir Leslie will report further when 
the Assembly meets in the autumn. 


MEASURING TONNAGE 


A GROUP OF SHIPPING EXPERTS from 
twenty countries has taken initial 
steps to draw up a program aiming 
at a practical system of tonnage mea- 
surement which would be universally 
accepted for shipping. 

During a three-day session ending 
on June 26, the Subcommittee on 
Tonnage Measurement of the Inter- 
Governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization decided to ask each par- 
ticipating nation for a complete list of 
existing uses for tonnage measure- 
ment, Also a small group of national 
experts will cooperate with the imco 
secretariat in providing the Subcom- 
mittee with the basic requirements that 
a satisfactory tonnage measurement 
system should include. The Subcom- 
mittee will consider the effects of ton- 
nage measurement on the design and 
construction of ships, on their safety 




















and on the economics of the shipping 
industry. 

Later, the Subcommittee will con- 
sider ways of achieving a universal 
system either by modifying existing 
rules and practices or by establish- 
ing an entirely new system. The Sub- 
committee will meet again in the early 
part of 1960. 

Members of IMco represented at 
the session were Argentina, Denmark, 
France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Greece, Iran, Italy, Japan, Li- 
beria, Mexico, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Turkey, the USSR, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

Three non-member countries which 
sent experts were Brazil, Chile and 
Venezuela. Observers from the Inter- 
national Chamber of Shipping and the 
International Shipping Federation also 
attended. 

Ghana on July 8 became the thirty- 
fourth member of IMco. 


COMPUTER CHIEF 


THE NEWLY ELECTED CHAIRMAN of 
the Provisional Bureau for the Inter- 
national Federation of Information 
Processing Societies is Isaac L. Auer- 
bach, United States. The Bureau was 
established during the first Interna- 
tional Conference on Information 
Processing held June 15-20 at the 
headquarters of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization in Paris. (See page 26.) 

Vice-Chairmen of the Provisional 
Bureau will be Professor A. A. Dor- 
odnitsyne of the USSR, subject to the 
agreement of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, and Professor Adriaan van 
Wijngaarden of the Mathematics Cen- 
ter of Amsterdam. 


ECONOMIC UPTURN 


THE EVIDENCE OF A MODERATE up- 
turn, which has recently become more 
definite in some western European 
countries, as well as progressive eco- 
nomic recovery in the United States, 
has produced a more generally favor- 
able economic climate in Western 
Europe. This is a conclusion of the 
secretariat of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe in its 
latest Economic Bulletin for Europe. 
Foreign exchange reserves are now 
sufficiently ample in most countries to 
allay fears of renewed balance-of- 
payments difficulties. Wage pressures 
were reduced and price stability was 
more or less achieved last year. Pro- 
duction can now be increased quite 
substantially in most countries by re- 
ducing underemployment and without 
running into over-all labor shortage, 
ECE says. 


While 


production in 


industrial 
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Western Europe as a whole was no 
higher in the first quarter of 1959 
than in the corresponding period of 
1958, in March 1959 there was a 
quite substantial increase above the 
previous year’s level, and for April 
and May there are indications of an 
even more pronounced and _ wide- 
spread upturn. 





The most striking common feature 
of the new targets in economic plan- 
ning set in 1959 for all the eastern 
European countries is the intended 
substantial increase in the rate of fixed 
capital formation everywhere, in 
marked contrast with the policies of 
the recent past, the Bulletin says. As 
a general rule, the increased invest- 
ment effort is not meant to slow down 
the increase of consumption but is 
planned to be performed through a 
decrease in stocks and a large increase 
in output. 

In an article on foreign trade and 
economic development in eastern Eu- 
rope and the Soviet Union, the Bulle- 
tin, reviewing the data so far pub- 
lished on future plans, notes that a 
70 per cent expansion of the volume 
of mutual trade among the Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance mem- 
ber countries between 1958 and 1965 
has been predicted, implying a rather 
slower rate of growth than that real- 
ized from 1950 to 1957. The Soviet 
seven-year plan envisages a one and 
a half times’ increase in trade turn- 
over with other socialist countries, 
though it is suggested that this target 
may well have been revised upward 
in accordance with the decisions of 
the CMEA. 


FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 


THE INTERNATIONAL BANK for Recon- 
struction and Development has an- 
nounced three loans. For the develop- 
ment of extensive high-grade manga- 
nese deposits, the Republic of Gabon 
in French Equatorial Africa has bor- 
rowed the equivalent of $35 million. 
Norway has borrowed the equivalent 
of $20 million for further development 
of electric power facilities on the Up- 
per Namsen River. A loan of the 
equivalent of $50 million will be 
used by India for railway improve- 
ment and one equivalent to $10 mil- 
lion by the Industrial Credit and In- 
vestment Corporation of India, Ltd., 
a privately owned corporation, to meet 
foreign exchange requirements of 
company projects. 

The International Finance Corpora- 
tion has announced four investments. 





Irc will put $300,000 in Sherkate 
Sahami Kahkashan, a company en- 
tirely owned by Iranian businessmen, 
for the construction and operation of 
a ceramic tile plant in Teheran. An- 
other 1Fc investment, of $1,500,000, 
is in Compania Molinos y Fideos Car- 
ozzi, a Chilean corporation, for the 
expansion of production of a variety 
of pasta products. The business, 
founded in 1907, has some 2,000 
stockholders. Also in Latin America, 
IFC invested $500,000 in Laminas del 
Caribe, S.A., a Colombian corpora- 
tion, to finance a program to improve 
and diversify its fibreboard products. 

Another investment, of $300,000, is 
committed to the Concrete Products 
and Aggregate Co., Ltd., of Thailand, 
for a program to expand and diversify 
its operations. Starting in 1952 selling 
sand, concrete aggregates and electric 
power, the company in 1956 intro- 
duced manufacture of prestressed con- 
crete products. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


ELEVEN LIGHT CARS for use in remote 
areas of the Andes mountains, where 
the International Labor Organization 
is coordinating the efforts of the 
United Nations and related agencies 
to raise living standards in Indian set- 
tlements, have been contributed by 
France. The cars are used to maintain 
communications among the many 
bases scattered throughout the Andean 
mountain chain from which workers 
in the program operate. 

Sir Harry Wunderly has been ap- 
pointed consultant of the World 
Health Organization on _ tuberculosis 
control for the Federation of Malaya. 
David Vega-Christie is in Managua, 
Nicaragua, on a six-month assignment 
which includes advising the Institute 
of Housing on organizing and pro- 
graming its activities, particularly in 
planning low-cost housing projects. 
With two other United Nations spe- 
cialists, B. A. Claussen is in Kashmor, 
Pakistan, as a general adviser on dam 
construction on the big Gudu Barrage 
on the Indus River, begun two years 
ago and expected to be completed in 
1961. An eight-man team from the 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
is visiting Argentina, Brazil and Vene- 
zuela. Argentina is particularly inter- 
ested in advice on prospecting for 
uranium ores and mining and proc- 
essing. Venezuela wishes to develop a 
research program in connection with 
its research reactor and also to discuss 
establishing an atomic energy com- 
mission and an initial atomic energy 
program. Brazil has indicated interest 
in advice on all aspects of its expand- 
ing atomic program. 

IAEA will supply to the National 
Radioisotope Center in Cairo, at a 
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cost of $32,000, a 1,000-curie cobalt- 
60 unit for use in agriculture and 
some equipment for standardization 
of the laboratory. Thailand will re- 
ceive the services of specialists in 
prospecting, analysis of nuclear raw 
materials and nuclear instrumentation, 
a health physicist and two specialists 
in use of radioisotopes in agriculture 
and medicine. Total expenditure, in- 
cluding cost of essential equipment, 
will be $96,600. 

At the appropriate time the agency 
will allocate funds to provide In- 
donesia with four experts and some 
equipment at a total cost of approxi- 
mately $110,000. The services of these 
experts would be available for pros- 
pecting for radioactive materials for 
experimental work in nuclear physics 
at the University of Jogjakarta for the 
development of health physics service 
and for radiochemical work at a radia- 
tion laboratory to be set up in Dja- 
karta; the equipment to be supplied 
will be needed in connection with the 
work of these experts. 

Under an agreement between the 
United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, the United States has 
offered to finance, up to a maximum 
of $20,000, research to be conducted 
by the Agency for development of 
cheaper methods for production of 
calcium-47, a radioactive isotope 
needed for the diagnosis of disorders 
in calcium metabolism and certain en- 
docrine and bone disease and for the 
localization of bone tumors. Because 
it is radioactive, the position of cal- 
cium-47 inside an organ can be fol- 
lowed by radiation-detecting devices, 
thus serving as a tracer of physical 
processes. It can also be used for 
gathering data on calcium metabolism 
in healthy human beings, which is 
important for assessing the hazards of 
ingestion of certain fission products. 


John E. Holgate is investigating 
Argentina’s iron ore resources. He is 
paying particular attention to the 
Sierra Grande iron ores and also ad- 
vising on the reduction processes 
necessary for iron and steel manu- 
facture. 

Miss Ethel R. Godfrey of Canada 
will undertake a six-month assignment 
in France beginning on September 1 
which will include advising the French 
Committee of Schools of Social Work 
on methods of casework and teaching 
at selected schools. She will also help 
to set up an in-service training pro- 
gram for social workers employed in 
social agencies and direct special 
courses for supervisors. 


LOCUST DANGER 


FURTHER DETERIORATION of the desert 
locust situation in the coming year 
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was forecast by the intergovernmental 
Desert Locust Control Committee of 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion at a session concluded in Rome 
on July 4. The plague now extends 
from the Atlantic to India and Pakis- 
tan, which was invaded by the pests 
this year for the first time since 1955. 
The meeting endorsed recommenda- 
tions of a panel of experts that na- 
tional air units be expanded as the 
most effective form of mobile reserve 
and said there should be further de- 
velopment of inter-territorial air op- 
eration undertaken cooperatively. 


WATER RESOURCES CENTRE 

A JAPANESE TEAM ON WATER Ire- 
sources, touring the United States, 
called at Headquarters in July. A new- 





ly formed Water Resources Develop- 
ment Centre has been set up in the 
Secretariat, at the request of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council as part of 
its long-term program to promote the 
best use of existing water resources 
and development of potential supplies. 
The centre is working with all special- 
ized agencies and other United Na- 
tions bodies on studies of ground 
water, integrated development of river 
basins, use of saline and brackish 
water and control of water pollution. 


GERIATRICS 


SOCIAL POLICY toward older members 
has lagged behind achievements of sci- 
ence and medicine. On this conclusion, 
a World Health Organization’s Expert 
Committee on Mental Health has made 
some recommendations to hold aging 
persons in closer participation in com- 
munity life and thus take advantage 
of their ability to contribute and to 
make them aware of their usefulness. 
The recommendations include estab- 
lishing mental health services especial- 
ly suitable for the aged; providing old- 
age pensions and legal aid where they 
do not exist; and providing social and 
recreational activities. Most important, 
the experts said, is providing more 
human contact for those who have no 
relatives or close friends. The whole 
program should aim at heavy reduc- 
tion in the number of aged who are 
forced to live in institutions. 





SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. HAMMARSKJOLD has appointed 
Adrian Pelt Special Representative in 
Guinea for a period of several months. 
Mr. Pelt will appraise the needs of 
Guinea in consultation with the gov- 
ernment and make recommendations 
to the Secretary-General on a balanced 
program of assistance, including tech- 
nical assistance, which the United Na- 
tions could give to Guinea on a long- 
term basis in response to the requests 
of that government. 

Mr. Pelt, a former official of the 
League of Nations, has served the 
United Nations since 1946, most re- 
cently as Director of the United Na- 
tions European Office in Geneva. 
Since his retirement in 1957, Mr. Pelt 
has been Secretary-General of the 
World Federation of United Nations 
Associations. He will be on leave of 
absence from that post for the dura- 
tion of his mission. 


URBANIZATION PROGRAMS 


UNCONTROLLED, RAPID GROWTH of 
cities of Latin America, caused mainly 
by the increasing poverty of the rural 
areas, can aggravate the already seri- 
ous economic and social problems 
besetting that continent, the report of 
a United Nations seminar held July 6 
through 18 in Santiago, Chile, warns. 
Unless comprehensive national and 
regional economic development plans 
are carried out urgently and better 
general standards of life achieved, es- 
pecially in the rural areas, the situation 
is likely to endanger the political and 
social stability of the area, in the 
opinion of the ninety economists, 
sociologists, demographers and gov- 
ernment representatives who attended 
the seminar. 


EDUCATION IN ETHIOPIA 


THE CONTRIBUTION of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization to Ethiopia’s edu- 
cation program was praised by Em- 
perior Haile Selassie I on a special call 
at UNESCO’s headquarters during an 
official visit to Paris. 

UNESCO activities in Ethiopia in- 
clude a community development centre 
in Magite, a village 200 miles north- 
east of Addis Ababa, technical aid in 
library organization and publication 
of an album of Ethiopian miniatures. 

“We salute the immensely fruitful 
work of UNEsco, fruitful not only 
through its important contribution to 
the national program of education in 
Ethiopia but also and above all to the 
impulse which it gives to the formation 
of an international intellectual herit- 
age,” the Emperor said. 








Daniel Cosio Villegas of Mexico is President of the Economic and Social Council for its twenty-eighth session 
in Geneva June 30 through July 31. On the agenda are reviews of the world economic and social situations. 


Economic and Social Council Session 


Examines United Nations Programs 


in Aid of Developing Countries 


Wide Gap between Rich Countries and Poor Ones 


H™ can underdeveloped and industrialized coun- 

tries best cooperate in helping the people of the 
developing countries along the path to economic and 
social fulfilment? This basic question underlies most 
of the reports and is touched on by nearly all dele- 
gates to the Economic and Social Council’s twenty- 
eighth session in Geneva which runs through July 31. 
The World Economic Report, 1958 (see UNITED NA- 
TIONS Review, July 1959) revealed a sharp loss in 
income to the primary producing countries in recent 
years and indicated that recovery in the industrial 
countries, the primary producers’ customers, is not 
moving with the vigor of earlier years of the decade. 
The report of the Social Commission (see UNITED Na- 
TIONS Review, May 1959), pointing to the unprece- 
dented growth of the world’s population (sufficient to 
double our numbers every twenty-three years), con- 
cluded that while social programs are expanding and 


widening in some areas, recent years have not witnessed 
the broad social action that characterized the immediate 
postwar period. 

The sharp drop in the prices of primary commodi- 
ties, at a time when the prices of manufactured goods 
remained high, cost the developing countries precious 
income which might have been used to broaden and 
expand their capital investments, to diversify their 
economies and to press programs in housing, health 
and education. 

Assuming this situation, some delegates in debates 
at the session suggested strengthening the United Na- 
tions role in administering technical aid and in re- 
searching and proposing social and economic policies 
for government consideration. 

Formally opening the session on June 30, the Coun- 
cil by acclamation elected Ghufran Ahmad Farugi of 
Pakistan Second Vice-President to fill the vacancy 
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caused by the resignation of Zahiruddin Ahmed of 
Pakistan. Daniel Cosio Villegas of Mexico is Chair- 
man of the Council and the First Vice-President is 
Jerzy Michalowski of Poland. 

On the agenda of the Council’s Social Committee 
are the reports of the Commissions on Human Rights 
and on the Status of Women, international control 
of narcotic drugs, the world social situation, the pro- 
gram of advisory services in the field of human rights 
and the question of a draft declaration on freedom of 
information. The Technical Assistance Committee deals 
solely with that subject. For the Economic Committee, 
in addition to the world economic report, there is con- 
sideration of the reports of the various regional eco- 
nomic commissions, international commodity problems, 
the report of the Transport and Communications Com- 
mission, economic development of underdeveloped 
countries and General Assembly requests pertaining to 
international cooperation in the economic fields. The 








Meteorological Organization, the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization and the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. 


Economic Debate 


Recovery from the recession was more rapid than 
was generally expected but relatively slow economic 
expansion in the industrialized countries may retard 
development in primary producing countries. This was 
among the observations made by Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold on July 6 when the Council opened 


its economic debate, based on the World Economic. 


Survey, 1958. 

While industrial output in the world outside the 
centrally planned economies reached a new peak with 
the recovery at the end of 1958, it was still only 5 
per cent higher than the level reached three years 
earlier at the end of 1955. 

The slack in the industrial economies resulting from 


The Council at its summer session hears the reports of many specialized agencies and of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. The Council also appraises United Nations programs in the economic, social and human rights fields. 


general review of the development and coordination of 
the economic, social and human rights programs and 
activities of the United Nations, the specialized agencies 
as a whole and the International Atomic Energy Agency 
is being held by the Coordination Committee. Items 
for discussion in plenary sessions only are the report 
of the Governing Council of the Special Fund, and the 
annual report of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees. 

Also before the Council are the annual reports of 
the International Labor Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, the World 
Health Organization, the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, the Universal Postal Union, the World 
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the recent recession has not yet been taken up. Still, 
governments are beginning to show concern about the 
current expansion, and in some cases have already 
taken steps to slow down the rate of growth, Mr. 
Hammarskjold observed. The fear of price increases 
is probably the most important single influence hold- 
ing back the business upturn, he declared. 

“No responsible economist will dispute the fact that 
price inflation poses serious dangers for the world 
economy,” Mr. Hammarskjold said. “But I wonder 
whether we are displaying as much concern about the 
slowdown in economic growth as we are about the 
dangers of price inflation. 

“Are we not, perhaps, rather inclined to resolve 
the conflict between stability and growth too exclu- 


























sively in favor of stability—to the detriment of the 
vigor and dynamism so characteristic of the world 
economy during the first postwar decade?” he asked. 

Centrally planned economies have also experienced 
a profound conflict between the objectives of growth 
and stability, Mr. Hammarskjold noted, with the 
tendency being to resolve the conflict rather exclusively 
in favor of growth. Recently more emphasis has been 
placed on raising consumption levels. Growth rates 
have tended to slow down in the centrally planned 
economies too, Mr. Hammarskjold said. “Much of 
the high rate of industrial expansion in these countries 
hitherto has been due to their ability to draw large 
manpower reinforcements away from agriculture and 
to raise productivity by the adaptation of productive 
techniques from the more highly developed countries. 
While these reserves have not yet been entirely ex- 
hausted, the additional margin of productivity which 
they yield must obviously have diminished, and is 
likely to fall further,” Mr. Hammarskjold observed. 

In these circumstances it seems likely that the setting 
of targets can no longer be a simple matter of mobiliz- 
ing resources in mechanistic terms, but that the human 
factor must enter increasingly into the reckoning as a 
fundamental element. The provision of adequate in- 
centives is only one aspect of the matter. “Equally 
important is the fact that the growing complexity of the 


Engineers recruited through the United Nations technical 
construction of the Gudu Barrage on the Indus River in Pakistan. The dam will be completed early in 1961. 


planned economies, as output rises, confronts them 
with the need to develop a calculus of choice respon- 
sive to their changing circumstances. This need had 
seemed less pressing so long as the general state of 
underdevelopment made it virtually a matter of com- 
mon sense to determine what the principal enonomic 
targets should be. Gradually it became apparent in 
these countries that the problem of the growth of out- 
put is indissociably linked to the problem of the com- 
position of output, and that neither can be settled 
without providing a greater role than in the past for 
individual initiative and choice. It is for this reason 
that the centrally planned economies face a problem 
of growth no less difficult, in its own way, than that 
which besets the private enterprise economies,” Mr. 
Hammarskjold declared. 

Mr. Hammarskjold suggested that the Council re- 
consider a six-year-old decision making the expansion 
of aid to underdeveloped countries contingent upon 
internationally organized and controlled disarmament. 

“The case for this link surely depended, at the time 
it was forged some six years ago, upon the fact that 
armament expenditures were leaving no resources 
available for other purposes, even purposes as vital as 
the provision of a greater measure of aid to underde- 
veloped countries,” Mr. Hammarskjold said. 

He doubted that the industrialized powers could 


assistance program are advising and assisting in the 
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still assert this proposition given the unemployed re- 
sources in capital and labor that persist in a number 
of industrial countries even after recovery from the 
recession. 

Speakers generally in the economic debate recog- 
nized the dangers inherent in the gap between living 
standards in developing and industrialized countries. 
Not all agreed that price stability need be achieved at 
the expense of economic growth. 


N. Firyubin of the USSR could not agree with some 
of the statements made by Mr. Hammarskjold. The 
USSR, Mr. Firyubin declared, had not paid too dearly 
for its industrialization but continued its planned sys- 
tematic increases. As for decreases in the rate of 
growth, the rhythm continued at 10 per cent annually. 
He expected that as a result of the seven-year plan, 
production of consumer goods would increase by al- 
most two thirds. Mr. Firyubin said that the United 
Nations should call for long-term trade agreements 
and suggested that the Council request the Secretary- 
General to elaborate a long-term program for scientific 
and technical exchanges, through conferences and semi- 
nars, in automation, new synthetic products, electronics 
and cybernetics. 


J.M.A.H. Luns of the Netherlands suggested that 
greater responsibilities should be delegated to the 
United Nations Secretariat to plan long-term policies 
on world-wide levels, particularly to establish projec- 
tions and targets for some of the basic world economic 
phenomena. It would be useful to request the Secretary- 
General to consult with the governments principally 
concerned on commodity problems. 


The task Mr. Luns envisaged for the Secretary- 
General was to form a counterpart for the activity 
Mr. Hammarskjold is pursuing in the political field. 


Christopher H. Phillips of the United States ex- 
pressed optimism as to the outlook for the world 
economy. The developed countries are progressing 
generally and are bringing good markets for the prod- 
ucts of underdeveloped areas, he said, and the under- 
developed areas are also moving forward, although 
some are progressing more slowly than could be wished. 
The world is conscious of their needs and is expand- 
ing technical assistance and the flow of capital. 


What had been described as the commodity prob- 
lem, and the main one before the session, is in fact a 
variety of complex and different problems, Mr. Phillips 
declared. He cautioned against the belief that there 
was inherent unsoundness in the world economy be- 
cause the volume of commodity trade expanded more 
slowly than the manufacturing output. This condition 
is likely to persist and export earnings of primary 
producing countries will simply have to be supple- 
mented by outside capital. The United States Gov- 
ernment, he said, had no fear that by checking infla- 
tion it might check growth. 


W.D. Ormsby-Gore of the United Kingdom also 
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Second smelter Hamdo Bektas started in the iron and 
steel plant at Zenica, Yugoslavia, as a construction 
worker in 1947. Through the training courses, in 
which the United Nations technical assistance program 
participates, Bektas has advanced to the point where he 
will go to a newly-built blast furnace as a first smelter. 







































































expressed confidence in the state of the world economy. 
The recent recession was not serious and it demon- 
strated the efficacy of stabilizers built into the western 
economies as well as the value of the monetary and 
fiscal measures taken by governments. He considered 
that the World Economic Survey, 1958 was too pes- 
simistic on this score as well as on the position of 
underdeveloped countries. Continued capital exports 
by the well-developed nations continued to ease the 
financial difficulties of the less-developed countries, he 
asserted. It is important to concentrate on the problem 
of finding replies to questions posed by the need to 
expand economies while retaining price stability, and 
he hoped this question would be exhaustively studied 
in the survey to be presented next year. 

As for the commodity market, Mr. Ormsby-Gore 
said that the general preoccupation of everyone on 
this question shows that the problem is not being 
ignored. The industrialized countries could help most 
by increasing output and thus using more primary 
products by directing more capital towards the under- 
developed lands and by removing protectionist barriers. 

Hassan Mohammed Hassan of Sudan deplored the 
amount of money expended by the industrialized 
countries on armaments. He recalled the Secretary- 
General’s suggestion that the time might have come 
to reconsider the decision linking greater aid to under- 
developed countries with the achievement of world 
disarmament. He stressed United Nations responsibility 
in coordination of world-wide economic efforts. 

The observer for Belgium, Maurice Masoin, said 
that the solution to the grave problem of the under- 
developed countries should be sought not in price 
stabilization but in income regularization. He recalled 
that Belgium had a dual interest, since the Congo 
produced primary products and Belgium was a pro- 
cessing country. 

Among his suggestions was one of earmarking a 
fraction of the world’s annual total income growth for 
investment in the underdeveloped countries. 

At the conclusion of the debate, Mr. Hammarskjold 
said that he agreed with many speakers that there 
were grounds for optimism, especially on a short-term 
basis. But he recalled that the World Economic Survey, 
1958 was preoccupied with the relatively low rates of 
development. He said he knew that no simple solu- 
tion was available and that each country had to take 
measures in accordance with its individual conditions. 
The central problem, he said, in the matter of the gap 
between the industrialized and underdeveloped coun- 
tries, is the insufficient demand of the former for the 
primary products exported by the latter. 


Stressing the goal of full employment with constant 
growth and economic stability, Mr. Hammarskjold de- 
clared that stability achieved through underemploy- 
ment would be a sham one for the industrialized coun- 
tries, while stability achieved at the expense of main- 
taining low living standards would be a hollow one for 
the underdeveloped nations. 


Later, in a statement he made opening the general 
review of the development and coordination of non- 
political activities of the United Nations and of the 
specialized agencies, Mr. Hammarskjold suggested that 
the time has arrived for the United Nations to deal 
more directly with the formulation of international eco- 
nomic policies of the kind exemplified by recent trends, 
or at least to serve in a more systematic way as a forum 
for the consideration of such policies. 

Mr. Hammarskjold noted proposals which had al- 
ready been made to that end. One was for the com- 
pilation by the Secretariat of a single annual report of 
the main occurrences bearing on economic develop- 
ment. Another was that the Secretariat prepare at 
five-year intervals a special study of major world de- 
velopment and problems. Mr. Hammarskjold suggested 
in this connection that the Council and perhaps also 
the General Assembly might consider setting aside, at 
similar intervals, special meetings for the purpose of 
reviewing developments, problems and the need for 
changes in policy on the basis of such a study. 

If such regular reviews were of a routine character, 
he doubted whether they would be worthwhile; but if 
those closely concerned with policy-making in the 
member governments—including Ministers of Finance 
or Economic Affairs—were to participate, they could, 
he believed, make a valuable contribution to economic 
policy formulation at all levels, national and interna- 
tional. 

Secretariat Role 


Mr. Hammarskjold recalled that Mr. Luns had sug- 
gested that the United Nations accept the continuing 
task of attempting to define the long-term perspective 
in which policy decisions were made. The Secretary- 
General described this as a very delicate task, but one 
“we should not shy away from, provided we can under- 
take it in close cooperation with the governmental 
agencies dealing with the problem.” 

He then mentioned a second suggestion by Mr. Luns 
concerning the possible contribution by the Secretary- 
General to the formulation of a collective economic 
policy through private consultations with governments. 
In this context the Secretary-General noted the con- 
tinuing year-round work of the Economic and Social 
Council itself, which is pursued through innumerable 
points of contact both among the government represen- 
tatives and between them and the Secretariat. The 
Secretariat’s role, he added, must be of a supplemen- 
tary nature and the Secretariat must safeguard its in- 
dependence of every government while enjoying the 
support of all of them. 

He went on to say, “Granted all this—and I stress, 
especially, the support of governments and of the Coun- 
cil itself—I should be glad to explore with govern- 
ments informally, and as occasion permits, the possi- 
bilities of advancing international action in any of the 
fields in which the Council has responsibilities, in- 
cluding the economic fie!d, which has a special priority 
at this time. I would do so in no expectation of dra- 
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matic results, but not without hope that the Secre- 
tariat might be able to make a useful additional con- 
tribution.” 


Earlier the Council heard the Executive Secretaries 
of the various regional economic commissions. 


U Nyun, Executive Secretary of the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East, said there had been 
a setback, although moderate, in that region in 1958. 
An upswing had been felt this year. He was satisfied 
that the industrialized countries recognized the world- 
wide nature of the commodity trade problem and he 
hoped the European common market would not pre- 
judice the foreign trade of Asian countries. 


U Nyun said Asians are becoming more and more 
impatient with their situation. They do not ask charity. 
They demand stabilization of the commodity market. 


U Nyun listed ECAFE’s main tasks as economic de- 
velopment and industrialization, development of natural 
resources, study of demographic prob!ems, develop- 
ment of international trade and of transport and com- 
munications and exploitation of oil resources. The de- 
cline in exports of commodities is an extremely 
important problem. U Nyun mentioned the develop- 
ment of the Lower Mekong region and recalled 
ECAFE’s recommendation concerning modification of 
the Commission’s mandate so as to include social as- 
pects of economic development. 


The Executive Secretary of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America, Ratil Prebisch, voicing concern 
at the state of the Latin American economy, said it 
was essential to return to at least a 2.7 per cent annual 
rate of growth, an achievement, he stressed, calling for 
far-reaching measures, including structural changes 
throughout the continent. Predicting that the Latin 
American population would almost double in less than 
twenty years, Mr. Prebisch recommended not only 
much more investment in capital but also stabiliza- 
tion of commodity markets, introduction of many new 
industries, and establishment of a common market 
throughout the continent, a goal toward which pre- 
liminary measures have been taken with ECLA partici- 
pating. 

Mr. Prebisch said that ECLA has increased assistance 
to its member countries. Many of his staff have been 
dealing with the question of progressive integration of 
the Latin American economy. However, lack of person- 
nel and resources is preventing the Commission from 
performing all the duties requested by governments. 


Mr. Prebisch underlined the point that the economic 
problems in Latin America are new problems and that 
traditional techniques, concerning economic forecasts, 
for instance, have to be adapted. He also stressed that 
economists should have sufficient knowledge of the 
political and social problems of the countries which 
they are assisting. 


The Executive Secretary of the Economic Commis- 
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sion for Africa, Mekki Abbas, said that, while African 
countries suffered somewhat less, from the recent re- 
cession than had been feared, their lot still remains 
difficult. Mr. Abbas said the industrialized countries 
had profited from falling commodity prices but had 
not augmented the volume of their investment in 
Africa, where there is an acute need for investment 
capital. The Commissioh will continue to work to 
attract more capital, diversify the African economies, 
develop energy resources, promote studies of resources. 
and encourage the training of qualified personnel. 


The first session of EcA, he recalled, took place only 
six months earlier. Contacts had been established with 
government officials and with the specialized agencies 
with a view to initiating economic studies, training 
African economists and statisticians, and undertaking 
campaigns against locusts and infectious diseases of 
cattle. 


European Council 


Sakari Tuomioja, Executive Secretary of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, told the Council that 
important investments are being put to work in 1959 
in the USSR and other countries of eastern Europe. 
Western Europe, for its part, is experiencing a new 
wave of expansion pointing in particular to the recent 
expansion of exports. He hoped that there would be 
no curtailment of economic activity due to excessive 
anti-inflation measures. 


Mr. Tuomioja said that new progress had been ac- 
complished within the scope of programs of common 
interest for Europe. This was the case with freedom 
of movement of persons and goods and the exchange 
of information and knowledge. Mr. Tuomioja indi- 
cated there were new possibilities of cooperation dur- 
ing the next few years because of the economic inter- 
dependence of European countries. Aid to underde- 
veloped countries in Europe and elsewhere could be 
accelerated. Ece tried increasingly to encourage east- 
west exchanges, he said. 


During the general debate that took place during 
two meetings, delegates mainly praised the Commis- 
sions’ work. 


The Council unanimously endorsed the Commis- 
sions’ programs and modified the terms of reference of 
ECAFE and ECLA to permit both to deal, as appropriate, 
with the social aspects of economic development and 
the interrelationship of economic and social factors. 
Also, both commissions will establish appropriate 
liaison and cooperation with other regional economic 
commissions in accordance with the resolutions and 
directives of the Economic and Social Council and 
the General Assembly. 


In considering the report of the Commission on In- 
ternational Commodity Trade, the Council was again 
reminded of the plight of the underveloped countries. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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In agriculture, experiments on the effects 
of radiation treatment are being conducted 
to produce plant mutations, to preserve 
foods and to eradicate pests. New kinds of 
plants such as flax with stiffer stems that 
can be harvested mechanically instead of 
by hand have already been found. Picture 
shows field at Brookhaven National Lab- 
oratory, Upton, New York, where experi- 
ments are conducted on the effects of 
radiation on plants. When no personnel is 
in the field, radioactive cobalt is raised by 
remote control up inside the pipe at right. 
The cobalt gives off gamma rays which 
cause genetic (heritable) changes in plants 
grown in the field or placed there for 
varying periods of time. In penetrating the 
genetic structure of plant cells, the rays 
sometimes cause changes which continue 
to appear in successive generations. Some 
of these changes may prove to be useful. 











Atoms in Agriculture 


Two United Nations A gencies 


Hold International Training Course 
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7 United Nations agencies, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency are currently holding an international 
training course at Cornell University in New York State 
to impart instruction to seventeen scientists—each from 
a different country—on radioisotope techniques directed 
toward the improvement of agricultural science. The 
conference, the first of its kind to be sponsored by the 
United Nations or its agencies, is aimed at helping 
researchers from other countries to acquire an under- 
standing of the scientific use of radiation and radio- 
active isotopes so that they can set up research projects 
ra and training programs in their home countries. 
Fourteen scientists from throughout the world, includ- 
ing top atomic energy research workers, are giving in- 
struction at this course which includes both lectures 
and laboratory work. Each week, outstanding authori- 


od ties present material related directly to agriculture, in- 
( cluding radiation’s effect on human health, radiation 
\ sterilization of feod, crop improvement by radiation- 


induced mutation and medical and industrial uses of 
isotopes. These weekly sessions held on Fridays are 
also designed to present background material on the 
impact of atomic energy on civilization. 
Attending the conference are scientists—government 
nominees—from Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
China, Germany, India, Republic of Korea, Nether- 
th lands, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, United Arab 
Republic, Switzerland, Denmark, Thailand, Turkey. 
The United States Government and Cornell University 
are hosts at the course which began on July 20 and 
will continue until September 10. 






Radioactive phosphorus 32 accompanies ordinary phosphorus 
food through the veins of this coleus leaf. Beta rays emitted 
by the P 32 leave light traces against the dark outline of the 
leaf as a whole. The radioactivity pin-points the take-up, and 
use, of phosphorus as food in the different parts of a plant. 
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The following is intended to provide a background 
on the current uses of atomic energy in food and agri- 
culture, the contribution nuclear science is making to 
the development of agriculture and related industries, 
and the enormous promise it holds for the future. 


The most dramatic promise which nuclear engineer- 
ing would seem to offer agriculture is abundant, cheap 
power. More abundant supplies of electricity will ac- 
celerate present trends towards farm electrification, and 
this, through the replacement of human and animal 
power, and even to some extent other forms of mechan- 
ical power, will result in greater efficiency and there- 
fore lower costs of producing and processing food and 
other agricultural products. 

However, at the present time the power aspect of 
atomic energy has little to offer to agriculture. It must 
await further development in technology and experi- 
ence in its application to industry. At present and for 
the immediate future the radioactive isotopes and radia- 
tion that have become available as by-products of nu- 
clear reaction are of greater importance to agricultural 
science. 


Agricultural Use of Radioactive Isotopes 


The use of radioactive isotopes in research into the 
fundamental processes of life and the use of radiation to 
produce new varieties of plants and animals are already 
positive factors in agricultural research. During recent 
years also, a great deal of attention has been paid to 
the possibility of using radiation as a means of preserv- 
ing food, this being based on the ability of radiation to 
destroy the micro-organisms and insects which cause 
food spoilage. 


The use of radioisotopes in research is indirect. The 
purpose is not to achieve a particular desired effect like 
aiding growth or preserving food but to increase our 
understanding of the complex physical, chemical and 
biological processes involved in the production or util- 
ization of agricultural products, so that these processes 
can be more effectively and easily controlled. A radio- 
active isotope behaves chemically in much the same way 
as the non-radioactive form of the same element. The 
products of the reactions look the same, feel the same 
and smell the same whether the element used is stable 
or radioactive. The value of the radioactive isotope lies 
in the fact that it emits characteristic types of radiation 
by means of which it can be identified. In other words 
radioistopes send out strong signals which can be de- 
tected by instruments to show where they are going 
and what is happening to them inside a living organ- 
ism. By introducing compounds containing radioactive 
isotopes of such elements as calcium and carbon, both 
of which commonly take part in life processes, a con- 
tinuous check can be kept on how fast they are being 
absorbed into an organism, the ways in which they are 
stored up in the various organs or deposited in one 
place or the other. This is perceived without having to 
bring the life processes to a halt, without having to dis- 
sect parts and subject them to laborious chemical anal- 
ysis which was usually necessary in biological experi- 
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ments before the radioactive isotopes were freely avail- 
able. 

Research with isotopes has taught the scientists much 
about plant nutrition that could only be guessed in the 
past. For example, many plant hormones and weed 
killers are applied to the leaves of plants. This led 
plant nutrition research workers to think of the possi- 
bility that fertilisers too might be fed into plants just 
as efficiently through leaves by aerial spraying as 
through their roots by soil application. It is apparent 
that plant feeding by spraying would reduce much of 
the cost and labor of applying fertilisers through roots. 
Tests of fertilisers compounded with radioactive iso- 
topes showed that some plants could absorb nutrients 
through their leaves at a high rate and that these 
nutrients were then distributed very quickly throughout 
the plant. This was a discovery of high importance 
and is already being used widely. Urea, for instance, 
is being used extensively as a leaf spray by American 
fruit and vegetable growers. Further tests with urea, 
compounded with a preparation of the radioactive 
carbon isotope, carbon 14, have shown that various 
crops differ widely in their ability to utilize this com- 
pound as a source of nitrogen. Cucumbers, for ex- 
ample, use it more than four times as fast as do 
cherries and potatoes. Tests of fertiliser sprays com- 
pounded with radioactive isotopes of calcium have 
shown that strawberries readily absorb calcium com- 
pounds through their leaves and utilise them in their 
growing processes but that they do not transfer these 
salts to their daughter shoots. 


Food Utilization Studies 


Radioisotopes are specially effective in studying the 
efficiency of food utilization because it is possible with 
this technique to arrive at more accurate values than 
are obtainable by the usual methods employed in food 
balance studies which permit only the determination of 
the total intake and loss of nutrients from the body. 
In materials found in the waste it had not been possi- 
ble so far to differentiate those that passed through 
the intestinal tract without being absorbed from those 
absorbed and subsequently excreted. The use of nu- 
trients marked with radioisotopes makes it easy to 
identify readily the source of the excreted materials 
and in such investigations in animals it has been possi- 
ble, for instance, to distinguish the calcium and phos- 
phorus which was fed to the animal from that which 
was involved in the body chemistry. 

As an example, the use of alfalfa as a source of 
phosphorus for lambs had long been considered, on 
the basis of the usual evaluation procedures, to be of 
the order of twenty per cent; that is, only a fifth of the 
phosphorus in the alfalfa was supposed to have been 
utilized by the body. Through the tracer technique it 


excreted was not phosphorus from the feed but phos- 
phorus that had been absorbed earlier, used by the 
body, and returned to the intestinal tract. Studies of 
this nature on food utilization have been extended to 
the egg, the foetus and the milk, permitting evaluation 
of the relative contribution of the diet to each. 

All of this newer knowledge contributed by radio- 
isotopes work on the metabolism and nutrition of ani- 
mals is of major concern for the world food problem 
since with rising standards of living there is a demand 
for a higher proportion of animal proteins in the diet. 


Radiation, Mutation and Mutants 


A further field of agricultural research is carried on 
with large quantities of highly radioactive material with 
the aim of profoundly modifying the organisms in- 
volved so that the new organism will have heritable 
characteristics. This process of change is called mutation 
and the resultant organism mutant. Mutations often 
occur in nature due to a fundamental change in a part 
of the germ cell from which the creature has grown. 
These changes may be caused by a number of factors. 
They may be caused chemically or they may be caused 
by radiations of various types entering the cell and 
damaging part of it. The radiations that cause them 
may be natural cosmic rays, X-rays, particles thrown 
out from a nuclear break-down or radiation from a 
similar source. 

On the average these mutations are harmful; any 
quite random alteration of a creature which is pretty 
well-suited to its environment will probably make it less 
fitted for survival. But occasionally, among a large 
number of mutations, one is likely to occur which is 
advantageous. 

The atomic reactor can provide large quantities of 
radioactive isotopes which can provide radiation for 
the creation of a large number of mutants. One cannot 


was found that the phosphorus from alfalfa was ac- 
tually far more effectively absorbed, about ninety per 
cent being utilized. The low value previously estimated 
was due to the fact that phosphorus was being rapidly 
involved in the body chemistry, and the large amount 


Three of the 17 foreign scientists are (left to right) Dr. ¥. 
Barrada, soil scientist and plant physiologist from the United 
Arab Republic; Prof. D. D. Dju, of National Taiwan Univer 
sity, Formosa; Prof. C. Lee, Biochemist at the Agricult 
College of Seoul National University, Korea. 
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As a result of gamma radiation administered at the 
Brookhaven gamma field, this dahlia bloom has devel- 
oped a new characteristic. In a normally red flower, 
approximately half the petals are white. 






determine the mutation which one is going to bring 
about but one can discard harmful mutations and pre- 
serve favorable ones for breeding. In several countries 
this production of mutations from radioactive sources 
has been under way for several years. In Sweden this 
work was started as long ago as 1930 using such radia- 
tion as X-rays. At the Brookhaven National Laboratory 
in Long Island, New York, plant materials are being 
irradiated on a large scale with radioactive cobalt, 
which has been created in a nuclear reactor. 

The following is a score-sheet of some of the results 
which have been achieved from the mutation programs 
of several countries: 

In Austria mildew resistant barley has been de- 
veloped. 

In Belgium disease resistant and short-strawed ce- 
reals have been produced. 

In France new types of tomatoes have been de- 
veloped. 

In Germany higher yielding mutations have been 
obtained through irradiation of black currants. 

In Sweden, two plants produced by radiation, one a 
variety of white mustard and the other a variety of 
pea, are in wide commercial use. 




















Pest Control 


Just as in the case of crop production, advances in 
the control of animal pests and diseases and the de- 
velopment of breeds also constitute important methods 
of increasing animal production. In the case of animals, 
however, experimentation is usually more costly and 
time consuming than with plants with the result that, 
with some important exceptions, the utilization of 
radioisotopes and radiation has not progressed so 
rapidly. Thus while irradiation for inducing mutations 
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in plants is being quite widely used for crop improve- 
ment, this technique has not as yet been employed to 
the same extent with livestock. However, a somewhat 
different use of radiation has been made within a 
limited area in the case of at least one insect pest of 
livestock, the screwworm fly which is responsible for 
damage to the cattle industry in the United States to the 
extent of $20 million annually. An ingenious method 
of control has been successfully demonstrated by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in cooperation 
with the Dutch authorities on the island of Curagao in- 
the West Indies. 

Large numbers of male flies were bred in the labora- 
tory, sterilized by radiation from radioactive cobalt, 
and released in numbers far in excess of the normal 
male population of such flies in the area so that female 
flies were much more likely to encounter a sterilized 
male than a fertile one. The female fly mates only 
once in its lifetime and hence there was no possibility 
that it would subsequently produce fertile eggs. This 
unique undertaking was carried out after a close study 
of the life-cycle of the insect, the determination of the 
susceptible developmental stage and dosage require- 
ments, and careful estimation of the screwworm popu- 
lation of the area. The possibility of eradicating other 
insects by radiation merits further attention following 
such fruitful results with the screwworm fly. 


Food Preservation 


Various forms of radiation can be used to preserve 
foodstuffs. Such preservation can be carried out even 
with X-rays, but the efficiency of this form of radiation 
is comparatively low. At present the most promising 
method seems to be through the useful employment 
of the radioactive by-products of the operation of nu- 
clear reactors. Such a means of preservation is par- 
ticularly attractive because it can be carried out at 
normal temperatures, thus avoiding the changes in 
flavor which the heat used in most food preservation 
causes. 

It has been found, however, that radiation itself can 
bring about undesirable changes in flavor, texture and 
appearance of food. These changes in the qualities of 
food are consequences of changes in its chemical struc- 
ture and it is not impossible that some of these changes 
might include the formation of toxic substances. An- 
other possibly dangerous consequence of the method 
is that certain radiation sources can induce secondary 
radioactivity in the foods being processed. Finally, of 
course the method necessitates the most stringent 
measures to prevent contamination of food by the ac- 
tual source of radiation. These uncertain factors show 
that radiation is not yet a practical means of preserv- 
ing food. But knowledge and experience is being in- 
creased every day which might bring it within the 
bounds of practicality. Already substantial quantities of 
radiated foods have been fed to animals and even to 
human volunteers without any harmful results and a 
beginning has been made in making firm assumptions 
possible about this product of modern research. 
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Progress ‘Toward Self-Government 


In 


Pacific Islands Trust Territory 


ere toward self-government at the municipal 
and district levels in the Pacific Islands was re- 
ported to the Trusteeship Council by the United Na- 
tions visiting mission sent to Nauru, New Guinea and 
the Pacific Islands in 1959. The chief need, according 
to the report, is economic aid, which, despite the con- 
tributions of the administering authority, is not now 
sufficient for adequate development. 

Speaking before the Trusteeship Council when the 
question of the Pacific Islands was discussed, the chair- 
man of the mission reported that the group had “mar- 
velled” at the way in which the administration had 
overcome obstacles to progress in islands so widely 
scattered over a vast ocean area. The mission, he said, 
had also been impressed with the excellent relation- 
ship and mutual confidence between the inhabitants 
and the administration. 

The Pacific Islands, a total land area of 687 square 
miles, are scattered over an ocean area of some three 
million square miles. Its population of 70,600, although 
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The basic unit of self-government is the municipality 
with legislative powers. It is expected that most of 
the major ones will be chartered within five years. 


classed as Micronesian, includes small groups of non- 
indigenous persons, Polynesians and Gilbertese. The 
islands are administered by the United States under the 
United Nations Trusteeship System. 

The visiting mission was composed of Chiping H. C. 
Kiang of China, Chairman; Alfred Claeys Bouuaert, 
Belgium; U Tin Maung, Burma; and Sergio Kociancich, 
Italy. It was the fourth sent out by the Trusteeship 
Council to the Pacific Islands. Its visit coincided with 
a period of intense efforts by the people of Micronesia 
and by the administration to rebuild the islands devas- 
tated by three typhoons which swept through the terri- 
tory late in 1957 and early in 1958. 


Typhoon Relief Measures 


The administering authority’s emergency relief mea- 
sures after the typhoons prevented death and starva- 
tion, according to the mission’s report. Its long-range 
rehabilitation program, approved and praised by Mic- 
ronesians throughout the territory, is designed not only 


Recently, political campaigning was practised for the 
first time. The visiting mission recommended that the 
people be instructed in the advantages of the method. 
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to rebuild the devasted areas, but to help the people 
put down the foundations for an improved economic 
future. 

The Trusteeship Council has followed the situation 
of the people of Eniwetok and Bikini, displaced in 
1946 and 1947 because of nuclear experiments, and 
of the people of Rongelap and Utirik, temporarily dis- 
placed in 1954 because of radioactive fallout from 
thermonuclear experiments. 

At its twentieth session the Council noted that the 
former residents of Bikini and Eniwetok had received 
compensation and that the administering authority had 
set up a trust fund for the Kili and Ujelong people. 

The people of Rongelap, the Council noted at its 
twenty-second session, have been returned to their 
homes. Eighty-two people were evacuated in 1954; 
more than 250 arrived in Rongelap. Their chief prob- 
lem is developing the island’s agricultural resources to 
provide for the large group. To help them rehabili- 
tate their food crops, an additional American agricul- 
turist was recruited. 


The people of Utirik, the mission reported, are liv- 
ing a normal life. Improvements have been made on 
the basis of several surveys on available educational, 
medical and agricultural facilities. 

Basing its views on information furnished by the 
administration, the mission expressed confidence in its 
report that the people of Rongelap have recovered 
from the immediate physical effects of irradiation and 
that the material aid to rehabilitation given by the ad- 
ministration is fully adequate. However, the people’s 
persistent fear and apprehension concerning their state 
of health is an emotional problem requiring prompt 
attention, the mission stated. 

The administering authority, the mission holds, 
would not have taken the people back to Rongelap if 
the island were not safe. The people, however, are 
uneasy, doubting their ability to resume a useful life. 
The mission recommended that the administration pro- 
vide every possible assistance to enable the Rongelap 
people to overcome their problems. 

The people are also worried about the effects of 
radiation on the atoll and on the lagoon. The coconut 
crabs and fish in the lagoon, they fear, have been 
poisoned. The mission was told that only coconut 
crabs have been found unsafe for eating; that fish in- 
side and outside the lagoon are safe. Some fish near 
the reefs are poisonous, but that was true in the Mar- 
shall Islands and elsewhere long before the nuclear and 
thermonuclear tests, authorities declared. 


Self-Government 


No significant changes were found either in the terri- 
tory’s general administrative structure or in the ad- 
ministering authority’s general policy on advance to- 
ward self-government, according to the mission’s re- 
port. 

The basic units of self-government are still muni- 
cipalities having local legislative powers. Within five 
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years, the authority expects, most of the territory’s 
major municipalities will be chartered. 

The mission noted considerable progress in the de- 
velopment of district-wide organs of self-government. 
Each district has one or more political advisory bodies 
with jurisdiction over part or all the district. 


During the period under review, almost all district 
congresses, councils and similar bodies received formal 
charters under the trust territory’s amended code, which 
enables them to enact legislation having the full effect 
of law after approval by the High Commissioner. Since 
1957, inter-district conferences, designed as immediate 
forerunners of an area-wide body, have been held an- 
nually. 


Political campaigning, practised in Ponape for the 
first time, was welcomed enthusiastically by the people, 
the mission reported, and it is expected that in time 
other municipalities will adopt the procedure. The 
mission suggested that political teams in all districts 
instruct the people on the advantages of active political 
campaigning by candidates for public office. 

Some of the obstacles to a territorial consciousness 
among the people are gradually being removed, the 
mission reported. 

The Pacific Islands Central School, for example, 
where young people from all districts can meet and 
discuss common problems, and the annual territory- 
wide conferences of Micronesian leaders held in Guam 
since 1956 have fostered common interests and better 
understanding of common problems. The establishment 
of the Inter-District Advisory Committee was also a 
significant step toward the political development of the 
territory, the mission felt. 

Both the administration and Micronesian leaders, the 
mission pointed out, are fully aware of the obstacles 
to be overcome before a truly representative territory- 
wide organ of self-government can be created. The ad- 
ministration’s increasing efforts to promote the cohesive 
political development of the territory through the edu- 
cation of its people and their association in the conduct 
of their own affairs will ultimately bring about the 
desired results. To foster political development, the 
mission stated, every effort must be made to assign a 
greater number of Micronesians to jobs outside their 
home districts. The mission suggested that the adminis- 
tration consider employing Micronesians at its head- 
quarters. 


Like its predecessor, the mission recommended the 
preparation of a book outlining the geography, history 
and characteristics of the territory and its people, ex- 
plaining the relation of Micronesia to the modern 
world and emphasizing its trusteeship status and its 
political, economic and social conditions. 

In discussing the possibility of placing the territory 
under a single civil authority and of transferring head- 
quarters from Guam to the Pacific Islands, a hope ex- 
pressed by the Trusteeship Council at its twenty-second 
session, the mission reported that, although the au- 
thority had again considered the Council’s recommen- 
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dation, lack of adequate transportation and communi- 
cation facilities within the districts, plus the expense 
of building all necessary facilities, prevents the transfer. 

The mission suggested that the matter be kept under 
constant review and that the administration take full 
advantage of the annual meetings of the Inter-District 
Advisory Committee to discuss the matter from time 
to time. 

A question of major interest to the mission was the 
continued division of the administration between 
United States civil and naval authorities. The mission, 
although aware that it had neither the information nor 
the competence to judge administrative arrangements 
based on strategic and security considerations, felt that 
the artificial division of the area into the districts of 
Rota and Saipan could not be overcome merely by the 
administrative coordination of the policies of the civil 
and naval authorities. 


Present divergences might not in themselves be 
detrimental to the interests of the people, but they 
underline a trend which is not conducive to the terri- 
tory’s development into a political and administrative 
entity, the mission believed. It suggested that the ad- 
ministering authority give urgent consideration to com- 
bining Rota and Saipan into a single administrative 
unit and to placing the entire area of the Northern 
Marianas under the same civil authority as the rest of 
the territory. 

There is no territorial statute regulating suffrage; 


each district or municipality may prescribe its own 
regulations. In all except one district, electors must be 


eighteen years of age or over and must be residents of 
the municipality in which they vote. Other eligibility re- 
quirements vary from district to district and from office 
to office. There is no statutory discrimination on the 
basis of race, sex, language or religion. 


The administering authority, the mission reported, 
continued its program of placing Micronesians in posi- 
tions of responsibility. The number of authorized 
service positions dropped from 317 to 280 and most 
of the work previously done by incumbents of abolished 
positions was assigned to Micronesians, either through 
direct replacement whenever qualified candidates were 
available, or by distributing duties under the super- 
vision of non-indigenous employees. 

By 1963, it is expected, all district health directors 
will be Micronesian; within eight years, each district 
will have a Micronesian director of education; and 
by 1961 a fully trained Micronesian will head a district 
agricultural program. 


The transfer of American administration personnel 
to civil service status, the mission noted, has improved 
the personnel situation appreciably, cutting down the 
average rate of staff turnover from 40 to 25 per cent. 


The mission was impressed by the generally good 
work and dedication of the administration officials. It 
noted with gratification the effort of the Marshall Is- 
land District Administration to teach American per- 


sonnel the Marshallese language in a further effort to 
bring members of the administration into even closer 
rapport with the people. 


Economic Advancement 


Subsistence agriculture and fishing are still the basis 
of the territory’s economy. Cash income from copra, 
government employment, trochus—a shell fish—and 
handicrafts provides additional food items, minor 
luxuries and other imported goods. There are no large- 
scale industries. 

The present and potential resources of the territory, 
the administering authority believes, are sufficient for 
the people’s subsistence; there is enough unused land 
to accommodate surplus populations from smaller is- 
lands for years to come. 

The mission noted that the administration, in its 
efforts to develop the territory’s limited resources, was 
concentrating initially on improving agriculture and 
establishing a fishing industry. At this stage of develop- 
ment, a slow approach is preferable, according to the 
administration, as at present there is no known want 
or need in the territory, except for more cash. 

The mission also noted that the people would like 
to have again the industries which the Japanese estab- 
lished before the war, especially sugar, pineapple can- 
ning and fibre, as well as to have fisheries developed 
and the copra industry improved. They feel that in- 
dustrial development is the only thing that might pro- 
vide them with more cash income. 

A fisheries biologist was assigned to survey the terri- 
tory’s fishing resources. The mission was pleased to 
find that a subsistence fishery project had been started 
in Palau. The mission was informed that much more 
fish could be harvested than the market could consume 
and that market development was also being con- 
sidered. A pilot cannery, which it is hoped will be in 
operation not later than the spring of 1962, is being 
built. Each year $130,000 leaves the territory for the 
purchase of canned fish. 

Believing that training Micronesians in various phases 
of fishing, fish preservation and other related aspects is 
a fundamental condition for success in this project, the 
mission urged the administration to make adequate 
provision for recruiting fisheries experts for the Palau 
training program and for establishing similar programs 
elsewhere in the territory and to consider sending Mi- 
cronesians abroad for training in fish canning and pres- 
ervation processes. 

In handicrafts, not enough attention has been given, 
according to the mission, to making Micronesians 
aware of the need for higher standards of quality and 
for regular delivery. Standards can be improved, the 
mission felt, only with proper instruction and guidance; 
this can be provided best through community develop- 
ment programs. 

Copra is the territory’s principal product, with taro, 
arrowroot, yams, tapioca, breadfruit, pandamus and 
bananas the main crops. Cocoa was introduced in re- 
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The islands’ main ex- 
port is copra, a coco- 
nut product. Here, 
workers from Ponape 
strip husks. 


cent years in an effort to diversify the territory’s agri- 
culture. The administering authority reported that it 
has continued to place great stress on the agricultural 
program, including agricultural rehabilitation programs 
for the areas devastated by the typhoons and, for other 
areas, coconut rehabilitation programs and better 
methods of copra production. A plant pathologist com- 
pleted a study of plant diseases in the territory. 

The homesteading program, under which land is pro- 
vided to Micronesians, has not only provided more land 
and greater opportunities for adequate subsistence, but 
has increased the per capita amount of food and copra 
available in the atolls vacated by the homesteaders. The 
mission reported that so far a total of 13,404 acres 
had been or were being resettled in the Rota, Ponape, 
Palau and Marshall Islands districts and that 589 
homestead permits had been issued in Saipan. 

The cocoa plantation in Palau, the mission noted, 
had been shifted to the Ponape district, where soil and 
climatic conditions were considered more favorable. 
In addition to the American agriculturist and two 
Micronesian agricultural agents sent to Costa Rica, an- 
other American was sent to Trinidad for training in 
cocoa growing. 
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The administration introduced a program calling for 
100,000 new cocoa trees, in addition to the approxi- 
mately 50,000 mature cocoa trees in Ponape, Kusaie, 
Truk, Yap and Palau, the mission reported. The ad- 
ministration hoped that commercial production can be 
started in the spring of 1961. 

Shipping facilities, according to several complaints 
received by the mission, are inadequate, particularly 
to the outer islands, where regular shipping could .in- 
crease copra production. 

Acknowledging this to be true, the High Commis- 
sioner told the mission that, through better use of 
existing facilities, the present situation was an improve- 
ment over former conditions. Transportation expendi- 
tures, the administration pointed out, are already over 
a fourth of the territory’s budget, and any increase 
would mean a cut in other activities. The administration 
hoped, the mission was informed, to put into service 
another 270-ton boat within two years. 

Stating that it fully appreciated the difficulties in- 
volved and realized that the administering authority 
was already making considerable financial contribu- 
tions, the mission suggested that the administration un- 
dertake a comprehensive survey of the shipping re- 
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quirements, taking into account the need to replace 
some of the outdated and uneconomic equipment now 
in service, and also suggested that, in the meantime, 
every effort be made to provide better shipping to the 
outer islands. 

The mission noted that the roads in the territory, 
particularly in Palau and Ponape, were in poor condi- 
tion, requiring constant attention and repair; it believed 
that the maintenance of existing roads and construction 
of new ones in islands of relatively important size, such 
as Ponape and Palau, were a prerequisite for further 
economic development and would encourage the ex- 
ploitation of the natural resources of those islands. 
Better island communication would also counteract 
the noticeable tendency of many inhabitants to congre- 
gate near the centre of the district to enjoy the ameni- 
ties of life and the benefits of a socially more attractive 
milieu. 

During the fiscal year 1958, as in previous years, 
funds derived from local taxation and other revenue 
fell far short of the territory’s expenditures. It is esti- 
mated that during the fiscal year 1959 expenditures 
will amount to $7,396,000, with revenues from local 
collections totalling $1,625,000, leaving, as in past 
years, a deficit in excess of $5 million to be made up 
by the administering authority. 

Annual municipal budgets and district congress 
budgets are separately calculated and expended, and 
expenditures are met by the collection of tax and license 
fees. All municipalities will be required to submit an- 
nual budgets as they become formally chartered under 
the administration program. 

A report on a tentative tax revision was prepared 
during the year under review and submitted for study 
to the administrative officials and business leaders and 
discussed at the District Administrators Conference and 
at the Inter-District Micronesian Leaders Conference. 

The mission found that the most important factor in 
the relatively slow development of the territory’s eco- 
nomy is the lack of adequate funds. It considered that 
the administration still fails to provide adequate funds 
for the maintenance of present services and for further 
economic development. Unless there is a rapid develop- 
ment of the economy, the mission stated, the Micro- 
nesian political institutions and the growing number of 
young educated Micronesians may not be able to find 
sufficient outlets for productive and useful participation 
in public and private life. 

The mission recommended that the administration 
undertake a comprehensive survey of the territory’s 
economy, with a view to formulating specific plans for 
economic development in all fields. It also stated that 
the administration might avail itself of the services of 
the specialized agencies of the United Nations and 
other international bodies; it recommended that the 
administration provide additional funds not only to 
ensure adequate services in the territory, but also the 


purpose, more specialized personnel be recruited from 
abroad to supplement present staff. It recommended 
that particular attention be given to community de- 
velopment. 

During the year under review local trading com- 
panies continued to expand their facilities and services 
with the support and assistance of the trust territory 
government. It is reported that $480,000 had been 
extended in development loans to enable them to move 
toward complete self-sufficiency. 

At present there are twenty trading companies in 
the territory, of which seven, one in each district, have 
the exclusive right to handle copra. During 1958, the 
total export of copra amounted to 13,259 short tons, 
a drop of 329 short tons since 1957. At the end of the 
1958 fiscal year, the reserves of the Copra Stabilization 
Fund showed about $770,000 (exclusive of the Saipan 
district), a sum slightly higher than the Board’s normal 
reserve, while the net assets of the Saipan Stabilization 
Fund were about $46,000. 

The recent typhoons cut copra production from 
14,000 to less than 10,000 short tons in 1958. The 
mission reported that the 1959 production would be 
even lower; in the Marshall Islands alone a 20 per 
cent decrease is anticipated. 

The mission was satisfied that the administration had 
sought to alleviate the producers’ economic hardship 
by completely replacing the coconut palms in the devas- 
tated areas. It was pleased to note that the administra- 
tion has continued its efforts to improve the coconut 
palm yield and quality through scientific techniques. It 
welcomed the measures taken by the Copra Stabiliza- 
tion Board to maintain an adequate field price. 


The administering authority is implementing its policy of 
appointing qualified islanders to responsible posts. This 
young man is a laboratory assistant at one of the hospitals. 


start of more ambitious economic development plans. 
The mission also suggested training a greater number 
of Micronesians in technical skills and that, for this 
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Handicrafts are one of the few industries in the islands. 







All land claims in Saipan, Rota, Yap and Truk have 
been settled, the mission learned with satisfaction, and 
the claims for redemption of Japanese postal savings 
and bonds are now in the final stages of settlement. 
Claims against the Japanese Government arising from 
losses in lives and property during the Second World 
War, which continue to be of deep concern to the 
people of the territory, remain unresolved. The matter, 
the High Commissioner stated, is outside his compe- 
tence. The mission urged the administering authority 
to take a pompt decision on its policy in this matter 
and inform the people accordingly. 


Disturbed by the apparent infrequency of the visits 
of field-trip ships to some of the outlying islands, where 
processed copra was occasionally left to spoil for lack 
of shipping, the mission recommended that the admin- 
istration eliminate present deficiencies with a view to 
placing copra production on the outlying islands on a 
more systematic basis. It also felt that more frequent 
visits of agricultural officers to outlying islands to in- 
struct the people in improved methods of planting, 
harvesting and copra processing would contribute 
greatly to their economic well-being. 

Local trading companies, the mission felt, might 
play an increasing role in stimulating the local ready- 
made clothing industry, at the same time helping to 
reduce the prevailing unfavorable balance of trade. 
During 1957, the territory imported textiles accounting 
for nearly 10 per cent of total imports. 

After receiving requests for banking facilities within 
the territory, the mission was told that, in view of the 
area’s limited resources and lack of liquid capital, it 
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would not be feasible to establish bank branches there; 
present facilities are more economical, the mission was 
informed. The administration is ready to continue to 
assist the inhabitants in making bank deposits in Guam 
and elsewhere. 

While appreciating the difficulties involved, the mis- 
sion suggested that further consideration be given to 
improving bank facilities for inhabitants of the outlying 
islands. 

Social Advancement 


The territorial government provides a medical and 
health service, for which $644,519 was expended in the 
1958 fiscal year as against $718,684 in the previous 
year. During the 1959 fiscal year this amount was over 
$730,000, representing 10 per cent of the total budget 
of the territory. The territory has nine hospitals, varying 
in size from ten to 169 beds, and approximately 125 
outlying dispensaries (123 in the preceding period) and 
leprosaria. Construction of a tenth field hospital was 
started in Jabor and is expected to be completed this 
year. The number of non-indigenous personnel was 
twenty-seven (including eight physicians and one den- 
tist) as compared with twenty-nine in the previous 
year. The total number of indigenous personnel was 
457 (including fifty medical and dental practitioners 
and internes and fifty-two graduate nurses) in 1958 as 
compared with 438 (including forty-nine medical and 
dental practitioners and internes and forty-eight gradu- 
ate nurses) in 1957. 

The administering authority’s program of appointing 
Micronesians to responsible positions was expanded 
during the year under review. Twenty-seven qualified 
Micronesian medical practitioners and three internes 
were serving in the field of public health. Six students 
were studying at the Central Medical School in Fiji, 
where the former four-year curriculum had recently 
been expanded to a five-year course, and an additional 
four will go there for training next year. Five medical 
practitioners were receiving advanced medical training 
in a hospital in Hilo, Hawaii. During 1958, thirty-two 
Micronesians were sent to Guam for training in sanita- 
tion; similar groups are to be sent to Guam in 1960. It 
is further reported that, except for one American, all 
dental work in the territory is handled by a staff of 
sixteen Micronesian dentists and four dental internes. 

With regard to the possibility of sending Micronesian 
students to medical schools in the United States or else- 
where, the mission reported that while the financial 
aspect of this problem could be solved with money from 
a medical scholarship fund especially established for the 
purpose, institutions abroad are not prepared to lower 
their entrance requirements to accommodate the candi- 
dates. Secondary education in the territory has been 
raised only recently to meet the standards of leading 
universities for studies leading to a medical degree. 

The mission commended the work of Micronesians 
throughout the territory. At the same time, it received 
numerous requests from Micronesians to have Americans 
or other fully qualified doctors assigned to the districts 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Special Problep 
Reporting onfs 


| preee and geographical factors pose formidable 

barriers to any kind of development in New 
Guinea, the vast trust territory administered by Aus- 
tralia. This is one of the conclusions emerging from the 
report of a United Nations visiting mission which 
toured the Pacific territory last April and whose findings 
were recently considered by the Trusteeship Council. 

After studying at first hand the various measures 
taken to promote progress in New Guinea—generally 
regarded as the most primitive of all the trust territories 
—the mission shared the impressions gained by previous 
United Nations missions to the area. In effect, it found 
that there is no real parallel between physical conditions 
in New Guinea and those in other regions under 
trusteeship. 

Thus, in a general appraisal of current conditions 
among the people there, the mission observed: “The 
vast majority find themselves split up into many small 
groups, with very little contact with each other or with 


Large houses built on stilts and reached by ladders are typical the outside world and with a range of interests narrowly 
of the dwellings in the villages along the Sepik River. circumscribed by their environment. Their economy is 
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Members of the visiting mission being addressed by Luluai Wabi 
of Berabuga when they met a large gathering of people at Minj. 
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The three indigenous members of the Legislative Council of the 
Territory of Papua and New Guinea at a meeting at Port Moresby. 


@und by Mission 


Members of the mission explain the functions of the United 


| sit t O N ew Gu n ea Nations to students at an administration cule at Lorengau. 
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a simple subsistence one and their political and social 
relationships are based upon the family unit. For many 
centuries they have lived their lives in this way; their 
customs, beliefs and values have remained fixed and 
have continued to have a validity and certainty, around 
which they have built up their social stability. During 
the last eighty years, more and more of these people 
have progressively come into contact with the modern 
world. They have been confronted by modes of be- 
havior, practices, beliefs and values which have cut 
Sharply across their own. Furthermore, the obvious 
material superiority of this alien culture has profoundly 
affected their belief in the validity of their own cultures.” 





More than 600 Islands 


Comprising the northeastern part of the island of 
New Guinea (second largest in the world), the Bis- 
marck Archipelago, and the northern parts of the 
Solomon Islands, the trust territory has a land area of 
93,000 square miles and embraces more than six 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The World Refugee Year 


A Swelling Tide of Interest 


coe. JUNE 28, was a day of world-wide inter- 
cession for refugees and for the success of the 
World Refugee Year. 

World Refugee Year has a threefold objective: to 
focus attention on the refugee problem; to encourage 
additional financial contributions toward its solution 
from governments, voluntary agencies and the general 
public; and to promote additional opportunities for 
permanent refugee solutions. As the Year opened at 
the end of June, it was evident that at least the first 
of these objectives was well on the way to fulfillment. 
In most of the participating countries, heads of states, 
leaders of governments or groups of representative 
citizens formally launched World Refugee Year, and 
the magnificent support given by press, radio and tele- 
vision to the opening ceremonies brought heartening 
evidence of a widespread public interest in refugees. 

Flags of fifty-two nations participating in the Year 
were carried by refugee immigrants in the National 
Cathedral in Washington. Dean Francis B. Sayre, Chair- 
man of the United States Committee for Refugees, led 
worshippers in a service held as a prelude to the Year 
in the United States. The service included a special 
Litany for Refugees written by Dean Sayre. 

In Switzerland, clergy of many communions took 
part in a service held in the Cathedral of St. Peter, 
Geneva, under the auspices of the National Protestant 
Church of Geneva and the World Council of Churches, 
which represents 170 million Christians in twenty de- 
nominational groupings in more than fifty countries. 
In his sermon Dr. Leslie Cooke, Director of the World 
Council’s Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to 
Refugees, urged all those who are working for refugees 
to employ “that creative, active imagination which sees 
faces behind the figures, which speaks of persons and 
not of cases, which recognizes that these are not ‘na- 
tionals,’ but brethren.” 

In connection with a global prayer crusade, the five 
presidents of the World Council of Churches stated 
their conviction “that in our day and generation our 
greatest human tragedy is that of the refugee—home- 
less people all around the world.” 

In a broadcast message, His Holiness Pope John 
XXIII exhorted Catholics throughout the world to co- 
operate “generously and efficaciously” in World Refu- 
gee Year and called on governments to intensify during 
the Year their efforts on hehalf of refugees. His Holi- 
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ness wholeheartedly gave the moral support of his en- 
couragement “to this noble undertaking.” 

Saturday, June 27, was observed in Jewish syna- 
gogues as World Refugee Year Sabbath. 

Leaders of the Moslem faith also endorsed the appeal 
for universal prayers at the Year’s opening. 

In many countries, World Refugee Year was inau- 
gurated by heads of state and leaders of governments; 
in others, representative citizens met to launch the Year. 

In the United Kingdom, where the Year had been 
inaugurated on June | in an impressive ceremony at the 
Mansion House, widespread coverage was given by 
press and radio. During the month, Miss Hornsby- 
Smith, Under-Secretary, Home Office, announced in 
the House of Commons that the Government would be 
prepared to give sympathetic consideration to specific 
proposals by the National Committee for World Refu- 
gee Year for the acceptance of a limited number of 
tubercular refugees and their families, as one of the 
practical contributions by Great Britain to World Refu- 
gee Year. 

In the United States the Year opened on July 1. 
The American Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service sponsored a luncheon that day at the 
Plaza Hotel, New York, which was attended by six 
hundred prominent persons, including the representa- 
tives of thirty-eight voluntary agencies. The guests 
were addressed by Senator Hubert Humphrey, on the 
moral challenge of the refugee, Dean Francis B. Sayre, 
on citizen concern for refugees, and Monsignor Swan- 
strom, of the Catholic Relief Service, on voluntary 
agency efforts on behalf of refugees. 

In Canada, the Prime Minister, Mr. John Diefen- 
baker, urged Canadians to support the Year. Queen 
Elizabeth II is Patron of the Canadian National Com- 
mittee, as of that in the United Kingdom. 

In Greece, His Majesty King Paul of the Hellenes 
formally opened the Year in the presence of Arch- 
bishop Thecklitos, Primate of Greece and Chairman of 
its National Committee, and of many leading Greek 
personalities. The ceremony, which took place in the 
big hall of the Archeological Society in Athens, was 
filmed and broadcast. 

In a radio address, M. Debré, French Prime Minister, 
declaring that the Government associated itself with 
World Refugee Year, spoke of France’s traditional role 
as a haven for refugees. On June 29 the Mayor of Paris 
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A number of students, at the Palais des Nations, 
pledged individual acts of sacrifice for refugees. 





held a reception at the Hotel de Ville to mark the open- 
ing of the Year. That evening forty lorries left the 
Hétel de Ville to collect gifts for refugees from all over 
France. Arrangements were made for a car to follow 
the popular cycle race known as the Tour de France 
to advertise World Refugee Year by loudspeaker and 
leaflets to millions of spectators. 

The New Zealand appeal was opened by the Prime 
Minister, the Rt. Hon. Walter Nash, who told New 
Zealanders that they were asked “to do their share 
toward the preservation of human dignity, to show 
their thankfulness for being spared the misery and 
f degradation that no human being should be asked to 
suffer.” 

In Iran, the Shah issued a special message on the 
occasion of the formal opening of the Year in Teheran. 

Flags flew and church bells pealed in Norway to 
mark the opening of the Year. Statements were made 
over the radio by Mr. Sigurd Halvorsen, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Norwegian Refugee 
Council, and Mr. Odd Nansen, son of Fridtjof Nansen 
and Chairman of the Council’s Campaign Committee. 

In the Netherlands, Her Majesty Queen Juliana took 
an active part in a ceremony at the Peace Palace in The 
Hague, where the Foreign Minister formally installed 
the National Committee for World Refugee Year. 

The President of Colombia has signed a decree inau- 
gurating World Refugee Year and nominating the For- 
eign Minister head of the National Committee. The 
Presidents of Brazil, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Haiti and 
Mexico and the Foreign Ministers of Argentina and 
Peru sent special messages to the Secretary-General on 
the occasion of the opening of the Year. A message 
from the President of Venezuela to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on the inauguration included a pledge to receive 
145 refugee immigrants as a token contribution. 

The Federal Republic of Germany launched the 
Year with television addresses by President Heuss and 
Professor Oberlander, Minister for Refugees. “In this 
World Refugee Year,” the President said, “I want to 
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remind you all that understanding and cooperation are 
worthy, fitting and an individual duty for citizens living 
in a free land.” 

In Taipeh, President Chiang Kai-shek called on 
Chinese throughout the world to support the Year. 

The President of Israel, in a message to mark the 
opening of the Year, reminded the world that help for 
refugees can be effective and lasting only if it is rendered 
in a spirit of true brotherliness and if innocent victims 
of other men’s folly are treated as equals, and not as - 
paupers. 

As the Year opened, the Secretary-General issued 
a special message. “World Refugee Year cannot solve 
all refugee problems,” Mr. Hammarskjold said, “but, 
during the next twelve months, this special effort can 
help large numbers of refugees to reach a much-longed- 
for goal—to cease being a refugee—and can relieve the 
distress of others.” 


In Geneva, a little ceremony to mark the opening of 
the Year was held on the grounds of the European 
Office of the United Nations. Young people from vari- 
ous countries met beside the Woodrow Wilson memo- 
rial and each personally pledged an individual sacrifice 
to raise funds on behalf of refugees. A German student 
promised to be a real friend and helper of at least one 
refugee; a Swedish secretary pledged herself to give 
up one day’s salary during each month of the Year; 
a young American announced that he would spend 
some weeks working for refugees in Austria. 

On June 30 the International Committee for World 
Refugee Year, which groups what is believed to be the 
largest number of voluntary agencies ever to unite in 
a single cause, met in Geneva in plenary session to 
mark the opening of the Year and to take stock of 
results already achieved. Mr. Odd Nansen, who chaired 
the meeting, announced that Norway had accepted 
1,500 “hard to resettle” refugees since the end of the 
war and that 95 per cent of them were today healthy 
breadwinners. “With universal cooperation, World 
Refugee Year can be made the greatest and most im- 
portant event of this century,” Mr. Nansen concluded. 


By the beginning of July, the following fifty-four 
countries had already announced that they were taking 
part in the Year: Argentina, Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Federation of Malaya, Finland, France, Ghana, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, the Holy See, Honduras, Iceland, 
Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico, Monaco, Morocco, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Peru, Philippines, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Tunisia, Turkey, United Arab Republic, 
United Kingdom, United States of America, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Vietnam and Yugoslavia. Coordination be- 
tween participating countries is ensured through a small 
office established in Geneva by the Secretary-General’s 
Special Representative for World Refugee Year, Claude 
de Kémoularia. 
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This electronic computer, a valuable new research tool, can do the “impossible”—half a million additions a minute. 


Scientists Foresee Machine 


to Store the World’s Knowledge 


A POSSIBILITY that within a number 
of years the world’s knowledge 
could be stored and made readily 
available through the use of high- 
speed electronic computers was fore- 
seen by scientists attending the recent 
international conference on informa- 
tion processing held at the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization’s headquarters in 
Paris. 

Experts from thirty-seven countries, 
including 480 from France, 390 from 
the United States, 217 from the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, 164 from 
the United Kingdom, more than 
eighty each from Sweden, Italy and 
the Netherlands, and forty from the 
USSR, were present at the non-gov- 
ernmental conference, which dealt 
with electronic computing machines 
and new developments in data proces- 
sing. 

A machine capable of memorizing 
all the recorded facts of the world 
seemed inconceivable only a few years 
ago because of the size believed neces- 
sary, according to UNESCO. But a new 
development, which may now make 
this possible, was outlined at the ses- 
sion by Dr. E. L. Harder of the United 
States. Called the “cryogenic” ele- 
ment, it provides a key to miniaturiz- 
ing components capable of storing 
vast quantities of data in a small 
space. 

Today, thanks to this factor, the 
equivalent of the human memory 
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could be embodied on a piece of glass 
five inches by six inches, the size of a 
photographic plate, Dr. Harder re- 
ported. The electric circuits would be 
stenciled on the glass by putting a 
diagrammatic mask over it and de- 
positing a fine film of metal. The film 
would serve as a pattern of electric 
wires. This spiderweb circuit can be 
frozen at about 270 degrees centigrade 
below zero—the temperature at which 
helium gas liquifies (liquid helium 
would be used as the refrigerant). At 
that temperature, certain metals be- 
come super-conductors, that is to say, 
the electric currents flow indefinitely 
without any loss. Thus, facts to be 
remembered are kept in a deep-freeze. 

Dr. Gilbert King, another of the 
United States experts attending the 
conference, commented that there was 
no difficulty in storing information. 
The problem was how to organize this 
information so that it could be re- 
trieved in a form which would be 
most useful. 


Fifteen Years of Progress 


The ancestor of the electronic com- 
puter was the abacus of the ancient 
(and present) Chinese, the bead- 
frame by which children everywhere 
learn to count, a UNESCO summary of 
the six-day conference (June 15-20) 
points out. 

Fifteen years ago, with all its cir- 
cuits, valves and gadgets, the elec- 


tronic computer was, in principle, 
only an ultra-high-speed “bead-frame,” 
more complicated than but similar to 
the ancient Chinese abacus, capable 
of doing complicated sums in split 
seconds. It took the drudgery out of 
pen-and-paper calculations and _al- 
lowed mathematicians to venture into 
more complex problems. 


This device now has developed to 
the point where Dr. Edward Teller, 
of the University of California, told 
the conference that not only could a 
machine count and memorize but also 
could become teachable, acquire ex- 
perience, form judgments, develop 
emotions and take initiative. 

“We do not have to embody in the 
machine precisely what is in the hu- 
man being,” he said. “If we give the 
machine a large enough memory and 
give it enough random trials, it will 
remember those trials which are suc- 
cessful. It will thus learn. I believe 
that the machine can be given the 
power to make value judgments as 
well as logical reasoning, and from 
that I can construct, mathematically, 
a model for machine-emotion. 

“When you come down to it, what 
is the difference between machine- 
thinking and our own thinking? We 
cannot draw the line. Any human 
process which is logical can be copied 
by the machine.” 

This prospect was not at all reassur- 
ing to some electronic experts. Bern- 
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When completed, this advanced electronic 


ard Benson, a United States designer 
and manufacturer, warned the con- 
ference that the machine has only as 
much integrity and honesty as the in- 
formation that is put into it by human 
beings. People were not only fallible 
but sometimes deliberately so. This 
was exceedingly dangerous, he said, 
because the gigantic memories which 
they were discussing would contain a 
great deal of information and much 
of it would be about people. The lib- 
erty of the individual, he warned, was 
at hazard. He called upon his col- 
leagues to recognize the vast social im- 
plications of their technology. 

Translation by machines, Dr. Ed- 
ward W. Cannon of the United States 
Bureau of Standards told the confer- 
ence, is at the stage where electronic 
computers themselves were twelve 
years ago—still in its infancy but of- 
fering possibility as great as in the 
field of calculation. 

The object is to be able to present 
a text in, say, English and to have it 
read and retyped in, say, Russian- 
translation at sight, or, more ambi- 
tiously, to have the spoken word auto- 
matically translated. That is still in the 
future, but by transferring a text to a 
punched tape in the original language 
and passing it into a computer, the 
mechanical memory of which has been 
supplied with a dictionary, the ma- 
chines already produce passable trans- 
lations, discussion at the conference 
indicated. Science papers can be trans- 
lated in a form which is at least intel- 
ligible to the experts in a particular 
branch of science. In one institute in 
the United States, 250,000 words of 
foreign language texts have been so 
processed. 


Lacking—A Common Language 


More controversial was the question 
of a “common language for comput- 
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ers,” the summary points out. Here 
the experts were confronted with their 
own “Babel” which they have built in 
twelve years. Each machine, by the 
nature of its electric circuits, has to 
have its own private language. It has 
to be specially “programmed,” that is, 
to have its instructions translated into 
a code. In a “family” of computers, 
new machines may have “autocodes” 
built in to help them comprehend their 
forerunners. But beyond that there is 
no common language. One, “Algol,” 
was proposed for universal application 
for limited mathematical purposes, but 
no agreement was reached as to its 
possibilities. 

The conference was called by 
UNESCO to bring computer specialists 
together. One of the direct outcomes 
of the meeting was a decision to set 
up an International Federation of In- 
formation Processing Societies. The 
next conference, proposed for 1965, 
will be convened by the new federa- 
tion. 

Commenting on results, Dr. How- 
ard H. Aiken, of Harvard University, 
the President of the conference, said: 
“One thing which has impressed me at 
the conference is the great breadth of 
interest and the range of achievements. 
This field is not limited to any coun- 
try. Some may be a little ahead but 
none is far ahead of the others. This 
conference has opened new channels 
of communications. We have met our 
colleagues, and progress will be all the 
faster and greater because UNESCO has 
brought us together. We will keep to- 
gether. We will have other conferences 
and our own international federation. 
I am not pessimistic about the future. 
Machines will not take the place of 
people. I see them as a means of rais- 
ing the standard of living for every- 
one and leaving people, freed from 
drudgery, to do creative work.” 


“brain” can absorb an encyclopedia’s entire information in less than four minutes. 
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Electronic equipment greatly facilitates 
quotations on a stock exchange. 
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WARNING that unemployment, 

coupled with a rapid population 
increase, is the biggest single labor 
problem facing the world was 
sounded by David Morse, Director- 
General of the International Labor 
Organization at the conclusion of 
ILO’s annual conference in Geneva on 
June 25. The organization celebrated 
its fortieth anniversary during the 
session. 

Referring to predictions that the 
populations of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America might quadruple during the 
next half century, Mr. Morse said 
that there would have to be a great 
and rapid increase in production and 
employment if this large population 
is to sustain even its present low 
standards. 

Out of the meetings of 1Lo’s legisla- 
tive body came three international con- 
ventions providing for the minimum 
age of admission of fishermen to em- 
ployment, medical examination of 
fishermen and fishermen’s articles of 
agreement. The delegates also approved 
a recommendation providing for the 
organization of health services , in 
places of employment. 

On other subjects the conference 
dealt with the protection of workers 
against ionizing radiations, collabora- 
tion between public authorities and 
employers’ and workers’ organizations 
at industrial and national levels and 
non-manual workers, including tech- 
nicians and supervisory staff. 

The conference also adopted resolu- 
tions on problems of young workers; 
ILO activities in occupational health and 
safety and participation by ILo in the 
proposed International Health and 
Medical Research Year; and on the 
development of ILo activities concern- 
ing problems of the underdeveloped 
countries. Delegates voted an ILO 
budget for 1960 of $9,300,909. 

More than nine hundred govern- 
ment, worker and employer delegates, 


Cites Need for Rise 


Labor Organization Head 


in Production and Employment 





advisers and observers from seventy- 
five 1Lo member countries and fifteen 
territories attended the conference. 


Fishermen 


The convention on the minimum age 
for admission of fishermen to employ- 
ment provides that children under fif- 
teen years of age shall not be employed 
or work on fishing vessels. Under 
certain conditions children may par- 
ticipate in activities on board fishing 
vessels during school holidays. Na- 
tional laws and regulations may pro- 
vide for the issuance of employment 
certificates to children not less than 
fourteen years of age. 

Under the medical examination 
convention, no person shall be en- 
gaged for employment in any capacity 
on a fishing vessel unless he produces 
a medical certificate attesting to his 
fitness for the work for which he is 
employed. Persons under twenty-one 










shall be examined once a year, older 
persons as the appropriate authority 
decides. 

The articles of agreement conven- 
tion provides that fishermen shall be 
covered by contracts and employment 
records similar to those used in the 
merchant marine. 


Occupational Health Services 


The recommendation concerning 
organization of occupational health 
services in places of employment pro- 
vides that these services should be 
organized by employers themselves 
or attached to an outside body, either 
as a separate service within a single 
undertaking or as a service common 
to a number of undertakings. 

These model objectives are listed: 
protecting workers against any health 
hazard which may arise out of their 
work or the conditions in which it is 
carried on; contributing toward the 


ILO conventions on fishermen cover minimum age, 
medical examination and articles of agreement. 




















































workers’ physical and mental adjust- 
ment, in particular by adaptation of 
the work to the workers and their 
assignment to jobs for which they 
are suited; and contributing to the 
establishment and maintenance of the 
highest possible degree of physical 
and mental well-being of the workers. 

The health services should be es- 
sentially preventive, ILO recommends, 
and the services should not be re- 
quired to verify justification of ab- 
sence on grounds of sickness. 


Ionizing Radiations 


The conference approved proposed 
conclusions for an ILO convention 
protecting workers against ionizing 
radiations, supplemented by a for- 
mal recommendation to be submitted 
to ILo’s eighty member states for 
comment. A final decision will be 
taken by the 1960 conference. 

The two instruments will apply to 
all occupational activities involving or 
apt to involve the mining and treat- 
ment of radioactive ore, the produc- 
tion, storage, handling, use or trans- 
port of any radioactive substance, 
whether sealed or unsealed, or the 
operation or use of any equipment 
liable to produce ionizing radiations, 
and to all other activities involving 
exposure of persons to ionizing radia- 
tions in the course of their work. 

The conference also approved the 
conclusions of the technical commit- 
tee charged with studying the ques- 
tion of collaboration between public 
authorities and employers’ and work- 
ers’ organizations at the industrial and 
national levels which propose a draft 
recommendation on the question. 


A worker in protective clothing at the 
Harwell Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment. 110 has formulated 


safety rules against ionizing radiations. 
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The International Labor Conference marked the fortieth anniversary of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization at a speciai ceremony at the Palais des Nations in 
Geneva during the forty-third session of the Conference. 


The text of the proposed draft rec- 
ommendation will be transmitted to 
the governments of ILo’s member 
countries for their observations. The 
next session of the conference, in 
1960, will take a final decision on the 
proposed new instrument. 


Channeling Manpower 


The conference approved unani- 
mously a report outlining a _ long- 
term ILO program concerning prob- 
lems of non-manual workers. The 
report noted the increasing propor- 
tion of the labor force engaged in 
non-manual work and the rapid rate 
of change in the character of that 
work and in the qualifications re- 
quired for it. 

The report placed special emphasis 
on the problem of the educated un- 
employed and on the help Ilo could 
render to underdeveloped countries, 
where the problem is particularly 
serious, to channel the manpower 
available toward employment in the 
production field. 

In its program 1Lo will undertake 
surveys and studies on the demand 
for skilled labor and on problems of 
vocational training and manpower 
utilization both in developing and in 
industrialized countries in preparation 
for meetings on these questions. De- 
veloping countries will receive Io 
technical assistance to expand educa- 
tional programs and other activities 
designed to meet the demand for 


technical, professional and managerial 





staff. The programs will cover acqui- 
sition of basic skills by non-manual 
workers and retraining of older work- 
ers, with a view to giving them in- 
creased opportunities of obtaining em- 
ployment, re-employment and promo- 
tion. ILo will accentuate its studies in 
this field in developing countries and 
prepare studies and, possibly, convene 
an ad hoc meeting on problems con- 
cerning employment and re-employ- 
ment of older workers. 

Ito will continue to examine prob- 
lems of mechanization and automa- 
tion in offices, with particular regard 
to their effect on stability of employ- 
ment; problems of vocational train- 
ing and guidance; problems of older 
workers; and the effects of strain and 
stress in offices where mechanization 
and automation have been introduced. 

ILo reported 321 technical assist- 
ance experts on assignment in fifty- 
one countries during 1958, many of 
them showing how to make better use 
of their manpower. 

Asia was the principal beneficiary 
region, Latin America followed, then 
the Near and Middle East, Europe 
and Africa. 


Nearly fifty per cent of all projects 
were in manpower organization and 
vocational training. Projects under 
the broad heading of labor conditions 
and administration accounted for just 
over twenty-five per cent. The re- 
mainder was made up by projects 
concerning productivity, cooperatives 
and handicrafts, and social security. 




















Pacific Islands 
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until fully qualified Micronesian doc- 
tors could take their place. Consider- 
ing the fact that by the end of 1959 
there will be only two fully qualified 
doctors in the territory, the mission 
felt that the assistance of several ad- 
ditional qualified physicians may be 
required until fully trained Micro- 
nesian doctors can relieve them of 
their responsibilities. 

The mission suggested that the ad- 
ministering authority consider the pos- 
sibility of obtaining the services of 
doctors from the United States Navy 
medical corps to augment present 
medical services through periodic vis- 
its to the various districts. 


Since training at Suva and the sub- 
sequent training extended to Micro- 
nesians requires at least eight years of 
study and practical training, and ade- 
quate preparation is now provided by 
the Pacific Central School, the mis- 
sion saw no reason for the delay in 
sending a number of Micronesians 
abroad for medical study. 


Field health centres and out-island 
dispensaries have been opened as 
trained personnel became available, 
while the program of training out- 
island health aides at all district hos- 
pitals was intensified. 


Ten small field hospitals on outer 
islands are planned. Three new medi- 
cal ships will be used for the Mar- 
shall Islands, Truk and Yap districts, 
increasing present facilities. The mis- 
sion noted that medical facilities on 
the outer islands, now limited largely 
to the services at the district centres, 
need to be expanded. 


The mission was impressed by the 
improvement of sanitation services. 
The Department of Sanitation, it was 
informed, had emphasized an educa- 
tional rather than a police-power ap- 
proach to improving health condi- 
tions. It was also impressed by the 
work done at the nursing school at 
Palau, which has turned out thirty 
graduate nurses since 1953, when it 
was established. 


In the territory’s labor force, reg- 
ular wage earners are still a small 
minority. At the end of June 1958, the 
estimated total number of indigenous 
workers employed was 4,999 (798 
more than in the previous period), 
most of them in Saipan, Ponape and 
Palau districts. The administration, 
with approximately 2,500 employees, 
was the largest employer. Inter-district 
travel for work is not common in the 
territory. 


Conditions of employment and wage 
rates for indigenous workers set forth 
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by the government in the Micronesian 
Title and Pay Plan, tend to set the 


general standards. Conditions and 
wages are examined periodically to 
make sure that government employ- 
ment does not hinder free competi- 
tion in the local labor market. 


Educational Advancement 


In 1958, territorial expenditure on 
education totalled $596,577 ($505,368 
in 1957), an amount which the mis- 
sion found too modest to meet needs. 
In 1958, both the number of schools 
and the number of students increased. 

The number of teachers increased 
from 589 (including 271 non-certifi- 
cated and 198 certificated indigenous 
teachers) to 609 (including 285 non- 
certificated and 236 certificated indig- 
enous teachers). 

The mission was informed that each 
district, despite numerous local prob- 
lems, had spent much time and effort 
in training Micronesian teachers for 
elementary and intermediate schools. 
However, due to lack of American 
personnel and to budget limitation, 
teacher training was a slow process. 
It was felt that this discrepancy could 
be remedied by hiring qualified Micro- 
nesians to train teachers. 

The mission was also informed that 
to exercise greater supervision over 
outer island elementary education, 
American teachers were sent more 
frequently and for longer periods of 
time than in the past to outer islands 
to assist local schools. The mission 
felt that these efforts should be accel- 
erated, as it was found that the stand- 
ards of local elementary school teach- 
ers were not fully adequate and outer 
islanders, not having received their 
fair share of education, cannot com- 
pete on equal terms with district pu- 
pils. 

The mission was informed that in 
its efforts to develop the educational 
system of the territory, the administra- 
tion was faced with two chief prob- 
lems, namely, the need for developing 
among the people of the territory a 
sense of responsibility for education 
and training, as rapidly as possible, 
Micronesian teachers who could staff 
the schools. 

Two other problems which contin- 
ued to hamper the development of 
education in the territory were the in- 
adequacy of funds and of the develop- 
ment, production and printing of cur- 
riculum materials. However, in spite 
of budget limitations and lack of 
equipment, it was reported that prog- 
ress had been made during the past 
year in supplying the ever-increasing 
needs of the educational systems of 
the various districts. 


The mission appreciated the con- 





siderations prompting the administra- 
tion to associate the local communi- 
ties in operating the schools and to 
delegate to them increasing financial 
responsibilities for their maintenance, 
but it found that many communities’ 
financial situation might be strained 
at the present stage of economic devel- 
opment. Additional funds might be 
required from the administration if 
the desired standards of uniformity 
are to be achieved. 

The mission also considered that the 
administration should provide more 
financial support for the educational 
system as a whole for much needed 
improvements in school buildings and 
equipment and to achieve greater uni- 
formity in educational standards 
throughout the territory. 


The mission felt that the Pacific 
Islands Central School, the only pub- 
lic school in the territory which pro- 
vides a full three years of secondary 
education, offers the best hope for 
removing the lack of uniformity in 
academic standards of achievement. 
It hoped that this school would obtain 
full accreditation as a high school 
comparable to similar schools in the 
United States, so that Micronesian 
students would be able to enter Ameri- 
can universities on equal terms with 
American high school students. 

At the Pacific Islands Central 
School and at the University of Ha- 
waii the mission received requests for 
the extension of the present two-year 
course to a four-year course, enabling 
qualified Micronesian students to ob- 
tain a university degree. The mission 
also received requests for an increase 
in the number of scholarships. 

The mission considered that lack of 
standard texts at the elementary and 
secondary level, plus inadequate funds 
to develop and produce them, were in 
some measure responsible for the lack 
of uniformity in the achievement 
among students from different dis- 
tricts. 

Lack of uniformity was also found 
in the salaries of elementary school 
teachers, which vary from district to 
district according to the financial cir- 
cumstances of local governments. 

Two aspects of education which the 
mission considered needed urgent at- 
tention were the teaching of English 
and vocational training. The mission 
recommended, in particular, that an 
agricultural school be established as 
part of the Pacific Islands Central 
School and that the administration 
make every effort to recruit qualified 
personnel abroad to train Micronesians 
in specialized skills. It commended the 
work of the religious missions in pri- 
mary and secondary education. 
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Economic and Social Council Session 


The Commission noted that the 
price index of primary commodities 
in international trade declined stead- 
ily from the first quarter of 1957 up 
to the second quarter of 1958; and 
although the index leveled out after 
the first quarter of 1958, for the 
year as a whole it was about five per 
cent below the level of 1956. In con- 
trast to this, the price index of manu- 
factures was about four per cent 
above its 1956 level; thus, the terms 
of exchange between primary com- 
modities and manufactures deterio- 
rated by about eight per cent between 
1956 and 1958. 

The Commission recommended 
that a number of studies be made 
by the Secretariat. One of these would 
be on the impact of fluctuations in 
economic activity in industrial coun- 
tries on international commodity 
trade. Another would encompass the 
potentialities and limitations of inter- 
national and national measures to 
deal with fluctuations in commodity 
markets. A third study, of prospective 
production of and demand for pri- 
mary commodities, would enlist the 
cooperation of governments and pos- 
sibly of other bodies in furnishing in- 
formation from which to build up a 
global projection. In the case of agri- 
cultural commodities, the Commission 


noted the value of the work already 
being undertaken by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 

The Commission had agreed to con- 
sider at its session in May 1960 in- 
ternational measures designed to com- 
pensate for fluctuations in foreign 
exchange receipts from the export of 
primary commodities and it recom- 
mended that the International Mone- 
tary Fund be invited to inform the 
Commission about its policies and pro- 
cedures as they bear on the subject 
under consideration. 

After a general debate in which 
delegates generally praised the work 
of the Commission, the Economic 
Committee, and later the Council, 
unanimously approved the work pro- 
gram of the Commission on _ Inter- 
national Commodity Trade, including 
the study of national and international 
measures to deal with fluctuations in 
primary commodity markets. 

The Council also recommended 
that in dealing with problems of spe- 
cific commodities, the views of in- 
terested countries, and particularly 
the underdeveloped ones, be taken 
into account. Further, the Committee 
requested the Secretary-General to 
bring to the notice of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization the question 
of a joint session between commodity 


Demonstrating a rotary plow at Coname Agricultural School near 
Asuncion. Paraguay, with Fao help, is developing its resources. 
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organs of the United Nations and 
FAO and to submit to the spring ses- 
sesion of the Council in 1960 a re- 
port on the advisability of such a 
session. 


Technical Aid 


The Technical Assistance Commit- 
tee, convening to examine the annual 
report of the Technical Assistance 
Board, heard from David Owen, Ex- 
ecutive Chairman of the Technical 
Assistance Board, and Roberto M. 
Heurtematte, Commissioner for Tech- 
nical Assistance. 

Speaking of the impressive volume 
of activity in technical assistance, Mr. 
Owen noted that the expanded pro- 
gram is now completing its first ten 
years of existence. It is easy to point 
to some of its more tangible achieve- 
ments—to the thousands of skilled 
workers and managers, doctors and 
nurses who owe their training to 
technical assistance; to instances of 
increased productivity in agriculture 
and industry; to new training and re- 
search institutions and to develop- 
ments in public administration and 
economic planning, Mr. Owen said. 

But he noted that it is not easy to 
evaluate the less tangible achieve- 
ments. He pointed to the strengthen- 
ing of political independence as well 
as economy in some of the smaller 
and poorer countries as examples. 

Over the past ten years, Mr. Owen 
reported, 8,000 experts were sent out 
and 14,000 fellowships were awarded. 
One hundred and forty countries and 
territories had benefited and the num- 
ber of contributing countries had 
risen to eighty-five. Total contribu- 
tions amounted to the equivalent of 
$235 million, but the counterpart ex- 
penditures of recipient countries, he 
declared, were triple the technical as- 
sistance field costs. 

Turning specifically to last year’s 
program, Mr. Owen listed among the 
significant results a training project 
in India designed to teach fishing 
methods and seamanship; technical im- 
provement in a Yugoslav zinc plant; 
a cotton project in Ceylon, which 
has had dramatic results in terms 
of productivity; education in Ethiopia; 
malaria eradication in Burma; the 
fight against locusts in Africa; develop- 
ment of the Beirut airport; linking of 
the two regions of Pakistan by tele- 
communications; and administrative 
aid in Ghana. 

Mr. Owen also spoke of the emer- 
gency aid provided by the technical- 
assistance-trained diving and salvage 
personnel during the tragic 1959 spring 
floods in Uruguay. 
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Looking to the future, Mr. Owen 
said that technical assistance work 
would be most influenced by the ac- 
cession of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, the creation of the 
Special Fund and by the provision of 
operational and executive personnel. 
All these departments, he said, con- 
tribute to possibilities for effective ac- 
tion. Nonetheless, he stressed, the 
limiting factor of growth was simply 
finance. Although some sixteen gov- 
ernments increased their 1959 pledges 
by about $900,000, this was offset by 
decreases elsewhere. As a result, there 
would have to be about a five per 
cent cut in the total planning target, 
which Mr. Owen hoped could still be 
avoided if contributors respond. 

Mr. Heurtematte said that one could 
be justifiably proud of the accomplish- 
ments over the past ten years and yet 
remain aware that there was no quick 
or easy solution to the problem of 
underdevelopment. He noted the feel- 
ing of discouragement when, because 
of lack of funds, persistent demands 
for aid had to be refused. On the 
other hand, he saw it as encouraging 
that, faced with fund shortages, more 
countries paid for technical assistance 
with their own funds. There has been 
a tenfold increase in such extra- budg- 
etary operations, he reported, adding 
that this was the most striking evi- 
dence of the success of the technical 
assistance program. 

The Commissioner emphasized that 
not only funds but also a shortage of 
available and acceptable personnel is 
a restraining factor. 

Referring to current operations, he 
pointed in particular to technical as- 
sistance in public administration and 
human rights. Noting that technical 
assistance in Africa is merely begin- 
ning, he reported a threefold increase 
since 1955 and a further increase dur- 
ing 1958. He mentioned especially 
economic and administrative expert 
services in Guinea, Togoland and 
Ghana. Yet, he said, there was no 
question of even remotely matching 
the needs. 

A point frequently supported by 
speakers was the suggestion by the 
Technical Assistance Board that pro- 
grams be established on a _ biennial 
rather than an annual basis, a position 
the Committee later endorsed. 


Executives and Surveys 


Two other reports in fields closely 
related to and coordinated with tech- 
ical assistance were those by Mr. 
Hammarskjold on the United Nations 
program of providing operational and 
executive personnel to governments 
(OPEX) and on the operations of the 
Special Fund by its Managing Di- 
rector, Paul Hoffman. 


Mr. Hammarskjold recalled that he 
had been authorized by the General 
Assembly last year to conduct an ex- 
periment by responding to govern- 
mental requests for services of well- 
qualified persons to perform duties of 
an executive or operational character 
as members of the public services of 
the countries concerned. A sum of 
$200,000 was provided for 1959. The 
number of persons to be appointed 
in that year was limited to twenty- 
five. Each government would pay each 
expert a salary not less than that paid 
to a national official in a similar post. 

Mr. Hammarskjold told the Tech- 
nical Assistance Committee that ninety 
firm requests for assistance from 
twenty-eight governments had been 
received. (The number later was 
raised to ninety-eight.) The fields cov- 
ered included banking and finance, 
civil aviation, economic planning, engi- 
neering, hydrology, industry, meteor- 
ology, national broadcasting, posts 
and telegraphs, public administration, 
social security and statistics. 

Mr. Hammarskjold noted that he 
had strictly adhered to the understand- 
ing that requests pertaining to the 
field of responsibility of specialized 
agencies would not be acceptable 
without prior consultation with the 
agency concerned and he expressed 
warm appreciation for the coopera- 
tion the agencies had shown. 

Nine appointments are now being 
made or are in the process of con- 
firmation, he said. Five further nomi- 
nations are awaiting government ap- 
proval. Fifteen additional posts are 
under recruitment but, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold declared, the total number 
provided during 1959 would not ex- 
ceed the twenty-five authorized by tie 
General Assembly for the year. 


The appointments already made or 
being processed will affect Burma, 
the Federation of Malaya, Jamaica, 
Laos, Libya, Nepal (two posts), Pan- 
ama and Tunisia. Three of the ap- 
pointed experts are from the United 
Kingdom, two from France and one 
each from the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Sweden and Canada. 

Mr. Hammarskjold told the Com- 
mittee that experience had shown a 
significant need for the provision of 
executive and operational personnel 
to be supplied by the United Nations 
on an international basis for recruit- 
ment by specific governments into 
their national services for certain 
periods of time. In fact, he declared, 
it was to be regretted that the possi- 
bilities to meet such expressed needs 
had been so severely restricted. 

The Secretary-General suggested 
that the Council should approve the 
appointment of more specialists to 
meet the growing number of requests. 





He also suggested that experts ap- 
pointed for one year should be re- 
tained for one more year if required 
by the employing governments. 

Speakers generally praised the pro- 
gram. Some doubts were expressed. 
Pending further experience, some felt 
that the program should not be ex- 
panded overrapidly. Most of those ap- 
pointed seemed to be specialists rather 
than administrators. There is still dan- 
ger when a country hands over 
administrative power to a national of 
another country. 

The compelling factor to those 
favorable seemed to be that the re- 
quests were urgent and their number 
high and that countries asking the 
aid, most of them underdeveloped, re- 
solved any doubts of danger in favor 
of pressing need for the special skills 
of the people appointed. 


Special Fund 


In the report on the Special Fund 
(see UNITED NATIons REVIEW, July 
1959), Paul G. Hoffman, its Managing 
Director, said that the dimensions of 
the developing countries’ problem are 
staggering. Of the eighty-two nations 
which are members of the United Na- 
tions, no less than sixty can be classed 
as less-developed. More than a thou- 
sand million people live in these coun- 
tries. Their income in 1957, according 
to the best available statistics, was in 
the neighborhood of $120,000 mil- 
lion—or an average of $120 per per- 
son. In a number of these countries 
it is very much less. By contrast, the 
average income in the more advanced 
countries is about $800 per person 
and in some of these countries it is 
very much more. 

Mr. Hoffman said that thanks to 
the activities of bilateral, intergovern- 
mental and fully international aid 
programs, as well as private invest- 
ment, economic development is tak- 
ing place in the less-developed coun- 
tries, which reflects itself in increased 
national incomes. But, he said, the 
present rate of increase in the national 
incomes of the less-developed coun- 
tries is estimated at about 3 per cent 
a year. In certain countries it is more 
and in other countries it is less; but 
against this figure must be set statis- 
tics of population growth averaging 
about 2 per cent a year. The net in- 
crease, therefore, in national income 
in these countries is about one per 
cent a year. This means a net increase 
in personal standards of living of 
about $1.20 per person, a rate of in- 
crease dangerously too slow, Mr. 
Hoffman declared. 

How to speed it up? 

“It is utterly unrealistic to think 
of a development program in terms 
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of one, two or three years. Attention 
at this time should be concentrated 
on the decade 1960-1970,” Mr. Hoff- 
man said. “And the goal that we 
should set for the next decade is to 
double the increase in the annual in- 
come of the less-developed countries.” 

To achieve this goal, Mr. Hoffman 
suggested that it should be possible 
for the countries themselves to raise 
their figure of investment, say, from 
$60,000 million to $75,000 million 
for the mext decade. And the ad- 
vanced countries should be able to in- 
crease their investment from $30,000 
million to $60,000 million. “This 
total of $135,000 million represents 
not only what these countries and 
territories need but in all probability 
all that they can effectively use. A 
less-developed country’s power of 
absorption is limited and, paradoxi- 
cally, the countries that need develop- 
ment most, the least developed, where 
people are the poorest, are capable of 
the least absorption at first. One of 
the main objectives of the Special 
Fund is to speed up a country’s capa- 
city for absorption of investment 


capital,” Mr. Hoffman asserted. 


For the Special Fund the major 
emphasis in the beginning will be 
placed on projects which can dem- 
onstrate the wealth-producing potential 
of unsurveyed resources, on major 
training and research institutes and on 
surveys of limited cost which can 
lead to early investment. Some promi- 
nence is to be given to pre-investment 
surveys which may take the form of 
preliminary engineering and feasibility 
reports. 


Of the first thirteen projects ap- 
proved by the Special Fund, the sur- 
veys have been approved of power 
in Argentina, of the Volta River flood 
plain in Ghana, of general develop- 
ment in Guinea, of silting in the 
Bangkok, Thailand, port channel, of 
soil in the Egyptian region of the 
United Arab Republic. Pilot projects 
include watershed management in 
Israel, tile drainage in Egypt, ground- 
water development in Greece and 
help for the Central American Re- 
search Institute for Industry for Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicara- 
gua and El Salvador. Aid is going to 
training institutes in India, Poland 
and Yugoslavia and to the Middle 
East Technical University in Ankara. 


Speakers generally approved the 
program of the Special Fund. Some 
felt that more attention should be 
paid to African nations. Others sug- 
gested including social projects and 
long-term surveys and censuses. 


Concluding the discussion, Mr. 
Hoffman again reminded delegates of 
the objective of $100 million which 
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was contemplated as the total budget 
for the Special Fund and the Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assist- 
ance. Contributions are far short of 
that, he repeated. 


After consideration of the report of 
the Transport and Communications 
Commission, the Council decided to 
terminate the Commission, on the 
ground that most of its functions have 
been taken over by IMCco, and trans- 
fer the Commission’s remaining ac- 
tivities to the Council and to the 
regional economic commissions. 

The Council adopted resolutions on 
two of these remaining activities, 
which include facilitation of interna- 
tional travel and transport, transport 
of dangerous goods, technical assist- 
ance in the field of transport and 
transport and travel statistics. The 
Council dealt with dangerous goods 
and facilitation of travel. 


The Council unanimously adopted 
the Commission’s recommendation 
that the Secretary-General be re- 
quested to bring up to date and pur- 
sue further technical studies in inter- 
national travel and tourism. It also 
endorsed the suggestion that the 
Secretary-General make recommenda- 
tions for the development of interna- 
tional travel and tourism, including 
the desirability of convening an inter- 
national conference on these subjects. 
The Council asked for the Secretary- 
General’s recommendation as soon as 
possible and not later than the Coun- 
cil’s session in the spring of 1961. In 
adopting this resolution, the Council 
noted the views of the Commission 
relative to a resolution adopted by 
the International Union of Official 
Travel Organizations, which had re- 
quested the Council in 1958 to hold 
a diplomatic conference on the sub- 
ject of international travel and the re- 
moval or reduction of travel barriers. 


A committee of experts on trans- 
port of dangerous goods, which met 
initially in 1954 and again in 1956, 
had made recommendations concern- 
ing the classification, listing and label- 
ing of dangerous goods and shipping 
papers for them, as well as recom- 
mendations covering the procedure to 
be followed in working out uniform 
regulations for packing dangerous 
goods. In 1957 the Council estab- 
lished a new committee of eight ex- 
perts, which met in Geneva in March 
1959. The committee made a series 
of recommendations which were 
unanimously adopted by the Trans- 
port and Communications Commis- 
sion at its ninth session. The recom- 
mendations would, among _ other 
things, entrust to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, in consulta- 
tion with the United Nations and 


specialized agencies, the drafting of 
proposals on the transport of radio- 
active materials; would convene a 
small group of experts to deal with 
problems concerning the listing of ex- 
plosives and procedures for the pack- 
ing of such substances; and would 
provide a symbol for labeling all cor- 
rosives. 


The Council commended the ex- 
perts for their work and requested the 
Secretary-General, in the light of the 
experts’ recommendations, to amend 
the recommendations of the former 
committee (1956) by substituting the 
revised list for the previous list, to 
continue in existence the present com- 
mittee of experts and to consider in- 
creasing its membership to nine; to 
convene the next session of the com- 
mittee of experts in the late summer 
of 1960, or at such other time as 
circumstances warrant, to continue 
tasks assigned to it and, as a first 
stage, further explore the possibility 
of finding mutually acceptable per- 
formance tests for outer packages for 
certain classes or groups of dangerous 
substances, using the types of pack- 
ages listed in the expert committee’s 
report. 


Explosives Experts 


The Council also asked the Secre- 
tary-General to set up and convene 
a group of three experts on explosives, 
who will meet during the next ses- 
sion of the committee of experts, for 
the purpose of listing and harmoniz- 
ing the packing of explosives; to in- 
vite governments of countries furnish- 
ing members of the committee of ex- 
perts to make available, at the request 
of the Secretary-General at their own 
expense, the members of the group of 
experts on explosives, bearing in mind 
that a member of the group of experts 
on explosives may also serve on the 
larger committee of experts. 


The Secretary-General was asked 
to circulate the text of the “Compara- 
tive Study of the Systems of Regula- 
tions on Packing Dangerous Goods 
for Transport,” as an aid in harmoniz- 
ing packing requirements, to ECE and 
to the Central Office for International 
Transport by Rail (Berne) for the use 
of their inter-governmental and expert 
bodies; to the Coast Guard of the 
United States for its use and trans- 
mission to other administrations con- 
cerned with the transport of danger- 
ous goods; and to such other authori- 
ties and bodies as may be desirable. 


The Council further requested the 
Secretary-General: to inform the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency of 
the desire of the Council that the 
Agency be entrusted with drafting 
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An advanced training centre for railway maintenance and repair 
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personnel at Tunis, organized with the help of Lo specialists. 


recommendations on the transport of 
radioactive substances, provided that 
they are consistent with the frame- 
work and general principles of recom- 
mendations of the Committee of Ex- 
perts on the Transport of Dangerous 
Goods of the United Nations, and 
that they are established in consulta- 
tion with the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies concerned; 

to circulate in due course the re- 
vised recommendations, resulting from 
the amendments made to the 1956 
recommendations as explained above, 
to governments and interested inter- 
national organizations, with the re- 
quest that they send to the Secretary- 
General any suggested changes, so 
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that he may forward them to the 
members of the committee of experts 
and, in order to keep the new com- 
prehensive list of dangerous goods up 
to date, convene a session of the 
Committee if and when a sufficient 
number of problems for fruitful dis- 
cussion have accumulated; 

to report to the Economic and 
Social Council periodically on progress 
in this matter. 

In concluding, the Council urged 
governments, the regional economic 
commissions and international organi- 
zations concerned to take note of the 
revised recommendations of the com- 
mittee of experts and to continue to 
keep the Secretary-General currently 


informed on the extent to which they 
can bring their own practices into 
general conformity with them. 

The Council also approved the rec- 
ommendations of the United Nations 
Committee of Experts for Further 
Work on Transport of Dangerous 
Goods regarding the symbol for the 
labeling of corrosive substances (see 
UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, June, 1959). 


Social Problems 








In the discussions on the world 
social situation, the point was again 
made that the loss of income suffered 
by primary producers from low com- 
modity prices had had a bad effect on 
their programs of social development. 
The slowdown in social programs is 
bound to affect economic develop- 
ment for, as Mr. Hammarskjold, open- 
ing the debate, said, while it is gen- 
erally admitted that economic levels 
strongly influence social benefits 
gained, it is less well recognized that 
social progress itself is a means of 
promoting economic development. 
Nor is it clearly recognized that ex- 
penditures on health and education 
are not necessarily only social im- 
provements but are also public invest- 
ments. 

The debate was based on the report 
of the Social Commission (see UNITED 
Nations Review, June 1959), which 
concluded after its session last April/ 
May that social programs throughout 
the world, and especially in the de- 
veloping countries, should be expand- 
ed and new ones initiated. 

The Commission adopted resolu- 
tions on housing, programs of social 
development, social services, suppres- 
sion of the traffic in persons and of 
the exploitation of the prostitution of 
others, prevention of crime and treat- 
ment of offenders, advisory social wel- 
fare services and family and child 
welfare. 


The main obstacles to social devel- 
opment, the Commission agreed, are 
inexperienced public administration, 
the lack of resources, which compels 
giving priority to economic programs, 
lack of trained personnel, population 
growth, urbanization, the rising cost 
of living, low productivity and a gen- 
eral lack of social awareness. 

Surveys of world housing conditions 
undertaken by the United Nations in 
recent years show that, despite rising 
standards of living in most countries 
during the past decade, the housing 
problem still remains a paramount 
public issue, This is especially true of 
low-cost housing, which not only con- 
tinues to be inadequate but has, in 
fact, deteriorated, particularly in the 
less-developed countries. This negative 
trend can be attributed mainly to the 
increase in world population, the ris- 
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ing tide of migration from the country 
to the city, the general lack of funds 
for housing, the high cost of construc- 
tion and a shortage of technical per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Hammarskjold singled out the 
housing problem in his remarks. He 
praised the community development 
method for the results it had achieved. 
He said that international organiza- 
tions can play a larger role, if given 
the financial means, in training per- 
sonnel for social studies. They can 
also help governments establish pro- 
grams which take due account of the 
need for trained personnel and help 
them set up administrative services so 
they can do with less outside aid. This 
goal, however, is not yet in sight, Mr. 
Hammarskjold warned. 

Earlier, the Social Committee con- 
sidered the report of the Commission 
on the Status of Women and adopted 
resolutions which the Council later 
approved. 

Dealing with the report of the thir- 
teenth session of the Commission on 
the Status of Women (see UNITED Na- 
TIONS REVIEW, April and May 1959), 
the Council on July 14 unanimously 
adopted five resolutions and voted to 
take no action on a sixth for the time 
being. 

One resolution requests the Secre- 
tary-General to prepare for the ses- 
sion of the Commission in 1960 a 
draft convention and a draft recom- 
mendation dealing with a minimum 
age of marriage, the requirement of 
the free consent of both parties to the 
marriage and the compulsory registra- 
tion of marriages. 

A second resolution requests the 
Secretary-General to prepare and ar- 
range for early publication a pamphlet 
on the Convention on the Nationality 
of Married Women, containing a his- 
tory of the Convention and a com- 
mentary on its provisions, and also 
to bring up to date the information 
in the publication Nationality of Mar- 
ried Women. The Convention provides 
that neither marriage nor its dissolu- 
tion nor the change of nationality by 
the husband during marriage shall 
automatically affect the nationality of 
the wife. Contracting states also agree 
that an alien wife may, at her request, 
acquire her husband’s nationality 
through specially-privileged naturaliza- 
tion procedures. The Convention has 
been in force since August 1958. 

A resolution on equal pay for equal 
work for men and women, on which 
the Secretary-General in collabora- 
tion with the International Labor Of- 
fice prepared a pamphlet for the Com- 
mission’s recent session, requests is- 
suance of the pamphlet as soon as 
possible. 


A fourth resolution calls the atten- 
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The housing problem is acute around the world and is being 
tackled by the Social Commission and by the regional eco- 
nomic commissions, all seeking possible international action. 


tion of governments to resolutions 
adopted earlier concerning measures 
to increase facilities for training girls 
as teachers, to ensure equal responsi- 
bility and opportunities for women 
and men teachers and to raise the eco- 
nomic and social level of the teaching 
profession. 

It invites UNESCO to prepare for the 
Commission’s session in 1961 a further 
report on the access of women to the 
teaching profession based on informa- 
tion from member states and other 
authoritative sources, as well as on 
the developments arising from a re- 
cent ILO meeting of experts on teach- 
ers’ problems. 

A fifth resolution took note of the 


report of the Commission on _ its 
thirteenth session and endorsed its 
work program and priorities. 
Because of the differences of opinion 
prevailing at present, the Council, by 
a vote of 16 to none, with one absten- 
tion, decided to take no action on a 
Commission proposal regarding age 
of retirement. The Commission had 
recommended that all member states 
and members of the specialized agen- 
cies facilitate the equal treatment of 
men and women workers with respect 
to pension plans and the implementa- 
tion of the principle that retirement 
age, either optional or compulsory, 
and the pensionable age should be the 
same for men and women workers. 
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Visit to New Guinea 
(Continued from page 23) 


hundred islands. Some of the rugged 
highland regions tower to over 15,000 
feet. Vast river valleys, dense forests, 
mangrove swamps and lush, volcanic 
islands give the area a topographical 
variety unsurpassed by any of the 
other ten trust territories. Lying 
within eight degrees of the equator, 
it is hot throughout the year and one 
of the world’s wettest regions. 


New Guinea has an_ indigenous 
population estimated in 1958 at 
1,223,095, many of whom have only 
recently been brought under adminis- 
trative control. The territory has so 
many different tribes that along the 
coast rarely more than five thousand 
people speak the same language or 
dialect. There are, in fact, over fifty 
different Melanesian languages spoken. 
At present Melanesian “pidgin” is the 
only common medium of communica- 
tion in much of the territory. 

The visiting mission, in its report, 
suggested that a policy of “make haste 
slowly” be followed in extending con- 
trol over about one fifth of the terri- 
tory, located mainly in the rugged 
highlands and Sepik area, regions 
which have had little or no contact 
with the outside world. The mission 
felt that the administration, in extend- 
ing its control, “should avoid arousing 
the hopes of the people by unduly 
pushing on into new areas.” In pres- 
ent circumstances, it does not think 
that staff and funds should be pro- 
vided if it means diverting them from 
already controlled areas possessing 
more potentiality for economic de- 
velopment. 

The mission, the fourth sent out by 
the Trusteeship Council to survey 
conditions in New Guinea, was com- 
posed of the following members: 
Chiping H.C. Kiang (China), Chair- 
man; Alfred Claeys Bouuaert (Bel- 
gium); U Tin Maung (Burma); and 
Sergio Kociancich (Italy). The mis- 
sion’s report, together with the annual 
report of the administering authority, 
was taken up by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil on July 7. 

Through its policy of peaceful pene- 
tration, the administering authority in 
recent years has been gradually bring- 
ing under administrative control some 
of the most primitive peoples in the 
vast territory, some of whom had 
never even made contact with the 
tribes in the next valley. During its 
visit the mission devoted particular 
attention to the problem of extending 
and consolidating administrative con- 
trol in the territory. 

This, the mission noted, involved a 
great deal more than “the mere plant- 





ing of the Australian flag in new 
areas and the establishment of law 
and order . .. The arrival of patrol of- 
ficers is only the beginning of a com- 
plex series of developments,” the re- 
port observed. In “districts which 
contain the major heavily populated 
areas recently brought under control 
or influence and most of the re- 
stricted areas, there is now a rising 
clamor for more native affairs officers, 
teachers and medical staff.” In addi- 
tion, there are “appeals for ways of 
earning money, requests for agricul- 
ture officers and the introduction of 
cash crops.” 

In the “more sophisticated areas 
where administrative influence and 
control have long existed . . . people 
are much more advanced in all fields 
than elsewhere in the territory.” 

The report commented: “It was pre- 
cisely in these areas that the mission 
heard the strongest expressions of dis- 
satisfaction and criticism of the ad- 
ministration.” 


“Make Haste Slowly” 


The mission, in its report, noted 
that, paradoxically, those who had 
benefited most from administration 
activities seemed to be unhappiest. 
Other groups such as Highlanders and 
Kukukuku, much less fortunate in 
every respect, frequently expressed 
their satisfaction with the administra- 
tion. Relatively impecunious High- 
landers, for example, stated that they 
wanted to pay taxes, but the advanced 
and well-to-do Navuneram people re- 
sisted a £2 tax, an amount which a 
commission of inquiry stated they 
could easily afford to pay and would, 
in fact, appear trivial to them. 

For its part, the mission agreed 
with the administering authority con- 
cerning the need for experienced 
native affairs officers “for both peace- 
ful penetration and consolidation of 
administration control.” In areas al- 
ready under control, the mission ob- 
served, the people expect an immediate 
amelioration of economic and social 
conditions. 

The mission suggested that unless 
sufficient staff and funds are available 
to provide this, principally in the 
form of a cash crop, adequate roads 
and medical and educational facilities, 
the administration should not unduly 
pursue its attempt to penetrate new 
areas. Festina lente (make haste 
slowly) is applicable to the opening 
up of new areas in New Guinea, as 
it is to many other human activities, 
the mission considered. 

In surveying political progress in 
the territory, the mission noted that 
New Guinea is administered jointly 
with the neighboring non-self-govern- 
ing area of Papua. The administrator 





is assisted by an Executive Council, 
and a Legislative Council is empow- 
ered to enact ordinances in all mat- 
ters relating to the government of 
the territory. 

District and town advisory councils 
and local government councils provide 
for participation in the affairs of the 
territory below the Legislative Council 
level. The judicial system provides for 
a Supreme Court, which travels on 
circuit, and District Courts. 

The report noted that the adminis- 
tering authority has said it would 
continue to keep under review the 
possibility of appointing more indige- 
nous members to the Legislative 
Council in addition to the two New 
Guinean members. It also expressed 
belief that “the administration is un- 
duly conservative in its views regard- 
ing the qualifications” indigenous 
persons should possess to serve on that 
body. 

The report described as “spectacu- 
lar” the growth of local government 
councils since the visit of the 1956 
mission; no new councils had been 
formed in the three years preceding 
that mission’s visit. “The present mis- 
sion was gratified to find that the situa- 
tion had changed radically,” the re- 
port added. 

The mission found that this situa- 
tion was reflected in the rapidly in- 
creasing number of inhabitants in 
council areas, which grew from 31,000 
to 52,560 in 1957, and to nearly 
80,000 by June 1958. By March 1959, 
additional councils were formed, mak- 
ing a total of approximately 117,000 
persons in council areas. Between 
1956 and 1959 the number of coun- 
cils had increased from six to eighteen. 

“One of the most impressive fea- 
tures of the mission’s visit to the 
territory concerned its meetings with 
various local government councils,” 
the report observed. The mission was 
pleased to learn that arrangements 
were under way for an_ interesting 
district meeting of representatives of 
all local government councils, sched- 
uled to begin on June 1, 1959. 

The mission commended the ad- 
ministration for “the continuing rapid 
expansion of local government coun- 
cils, which signifies a forward step in 
the political advancement of the 
people.” 

As evidence of further progress by 
the indigenous people on the local 
government level, the report cited an 
increase of from twelve to twenty in 
the total number of indigenous ap- 
pointees to district advisory councils, 
with from two to four in each dis- 
trict council. 

The administering authority faces 
formidable problems in the economic 
sphere in New Guinea. Thus, the 
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Under the direction of a leader of 
miners receive a good income from their sluice-box mining for gold. 


mission considered that the territory 
lacks the basic framework required to 
support a modern economy, although 
it recognized the commendable ef- 
forts made to improve the position in 
the last few years. 

The mission believed that more 
capital is needed to accelerate the 
rate of progress. The Australian Gov- 
ernment “makes a generous grant” 
each year to assist the territory’s fi- 
nances. But, like its predecessor in 
1956, the mission felt that the needs 
are so great that further assistance 
might be sought from such institu- 
tions as the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 

Better use, the mission thought, 
could be made of existing financial 
assistance “if this could be made avail- 
able in a lump sum for expenditure 
over a period of, say, five years, on 
the basis of an integrated plan of de- 
velopment.” The present system 
tended to “discourage forward plan- 
ning,” both within departments and 
On a territorial level, in the mission’s 
view. The administration should con- 
sider formulating a comprehensive and 
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the Mogei people, these New Guinea 


integrated development plan upon 
which its expenditure would be based. 
The mission commended the ad- 
ministration on its efforts to improve 
indigenous agriculture. New subsist- 
ence crops had been introduced with 
considerable success, improving the 
normal diet; cash cropping was ex- 
panding; more indigenous growers 
were coming into contact with agri- 
cultural extension through patrols and 
by means of farmer training programs; 
and marketing and distribution prob- 
lems were being tackled through co- 
operative-type organizations. 


Land Issues 


A vast amount of work remained 
and the mission expressed hope that 
the administration will “intensify its 
efforts in this field and that the Ex- 
tension Division’s new approach to 
its task, together with the early solu- 
tion of land tenure problems and the 
completion of basic land use surveys, 
will result in substantial progress in 
agriculture over the next few years.” 

The mission noted that following 
“conflicting reports of land shortages 


would cost about £800,000, while the 
adjustments of import duties would 
in some areas of the territory,” and 
in an attempt “to set the record 
straight and dispel any confusion 
which might exist on this subject,” 
the mission had requested the views 
of the administration. The administra- 
tion, in response, had pointed out that 
the over-all population density of nine 
persons per square mile did not sug- 
gest a land shortage. There were pop- 
ulation pressures, as in the Chimbu 
area (Eastern Highlands) and perhaps 
in the rapidly increasing population in 
the Tolai area (Gazelle Peninsula), 
where there were visible land short- 
ages “either immediately or in the 
reasonably near future.” 

In view of the difficulties to be 
overcome and the fact that time would 
“rapidly aggravate” population pres- 
sures, the mission felt the administra- 
tion should attack the problem more 
vigorously. Greater urgency was 
needed; the problem could become 
serious in the immediate future. It 
would then be “too late” to introduce 
emergency measures, and the adminis- 
trator himself had said the problem 
was one which could not be dealt 
with overnight, the report observed. 

On the subject of land tenure, the 
report noted that the administration 
was aware that the time had come 
when some major reforms should be 
introduced so as to ensure that indi- 
viduals able and willing had access to 
land for development purposes. Ad- 
ministrative officers did not think that 
the people could themselves solve the 
problem of changing their system of 
land tenure, but would need the as- 
sistance of the administration. 

The mission agreed that the indige- 
nous people alone “cannot cope with 
the problem of changing their system 
of land tenure and land use to meet 
the conditions which are developing 
with cash cropping, particularly tree 
crops.” It suggested that, in changing 
the traditional land tenure systems, 
the administration might profit from 
the experience and assistance of those 
in many parts of the world who had 
already dealt with the problem. 

The mission recalled that in recent 
years the Trusteeship Council has 
suggested certain changes in the 
revenue system of the territory, in- 
cluding the introduction of direct taxa- 
tion. 

During its visit, the mission was 
told that the proposed reorganization, 
including direct taxation, the aboli- 
tion of export duties and adjustment 
to certain import duties, would come 
into operation on July 1, 1959. 

The new tax was expected to yield, 
in Australian currency, about £1,230,- 
000 but the loss of export duties 
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Five basic linguistic groups that are traditional enemies are living and 
learning together at this administration school at Kokoda in New Guinea. 


cost a further £250,000. A net gain 
to revenue of about £200,000 was ex- 
pected. 

As the administration proposals for 
reorganization were submitted on the 
eve of departure, the mission was un- 
able to study them in any great detail, 
the report stated. The mission was, 
however, in agreement with the gen- 
eral principles on which they were 
based and expressed belief that their 
adoption would place the territory’s 
finances on a sounder basis. 

“This pattern of public finance is a 
product of underdevelopment and is 
encountered even in territories where 
the level of development is much 
higher than in New Guinea,” the re- 
port emphasized, The territory would 
undoubtedly have to rely on financial 
assistance from Australia for a con- 
siderable number of years. 


Social Progress 


In the social field the mission was 
happy to learn that the administrator 
had decided to abolish the curfew re- 
strictions throughout the territory— 
an issue of past concern to the Trus- 
teeship Council. On April 20 last re- 
strictions on the movement of indige- 
nous persons, who had had to obtain 
written permission to enter or remain 
in certain towns or be absent from 
their quarters in those towns between 
the hours of 11:00 p.m. and 5:00 
a.m., were to be abolished, 








“The revocation of the curfew re- 
strictions is actually only one feautre 
of a series of legislative changes under 
way at present,” the report noted. 

In the field of public health, the 
mission considered, as did its predeces- 
sor, that two main problems are the 
provision of adequate facilities and 
the training of indigenous personnel. 

The mission noted progress made in 
carrying out the program of new hos- 
pital construction and commended the 
administration for the establishment 
of an “excellent” 296-bed hospital at 
Nonga, Rabaul, which it hoped would 
be the prototype of other base hospi- 
tals to be built. 

During its visit to a hospital at 
Kainantu, in the Eastern Highlands 
district, the mission saw a patient af- 
flicted with kuru, the indigenous name 
for a disease syndrome (a group of 
signs and symptoms that occur to- 
gether and characterize a disease) new 
to western medicine. 

“It is estimated,” the report stated, 
“that one per cent of the 16,000 
people in the area where it occurs are 
currently afflicted with kuru, which is 
fatal within twelve months of onset. 
In some communities, over the past 
five years fifty per cent of all deaths 
are attributed to it. There is no treat- 
ment for the disease and as yet no 
known means of preventing it.” 

The mission was much struck by 
the interested care and research on 









this comparatively unknown disease 
carried out by the doctor in charge, 
who is being aided in his investiga- 
tions by specialists from the Uni- 
versity of Adelaide (Australia) and 
from the National Institute of Health 
at Bethesda, Maryland (United 
States). 

In the educational sphere the pro- 
vision of an adequate number of 
teachers remains a great problem. The 
mission noted that there is an ever- 
increasing need for more teachers. So 
long as qualified local teachers are not 
available, the mission felt that the 
administration will have to intensify 
its efforts to obtain teachers from 
overseas. 

The mission was pleased to note 
facilities for higher technical training 
at two “very fine” schools at Lae and 
Rabaul. Both schools are well equipped 
and laid out, and the mission was 
interested to learn that much of their 
construction had been done by the 
students as part of their training. The 
educational level of entry to these 
schools had been progressively raised, 
making possible a higher standard of 
instruction, 

The mission stressed the importance 
of providing adequate facilities for 
technical training, particularly at the 
present stage of the territory’s develop- 
ment, “when the need for skilled 
workers in all trades is increasing.” 

Recent administration decisions de- 
signed to accelerate the spread of pri- 
mary education were welcomed by 
the mission. When fully implemented, 
the mission felt, the decisions will do 
much to improve the standards in all 
schools, particularly in the mission 
schools, “and thus materially assist 
the administration in achieving its 
goal of universal primary education.” 

As a result of the introduction of 
the new measures, the administration 
will provide more officers to carry out 
inspection and supervision; will ex- 
amine the possibility of providing 
more financial assistance for training 
mission teachers; and will cease at the 
end of 1959 to give financial assistance 
to mission schools which do not teach 
English. Mission schools using as 
teaching media vernacular languages 
not the mother tongues of pupils will 
be closed in 1960. 

In effecting these changes, the re- 
port stated, approval has already been 
given for additional inspectors, four 
of whom will have regional responsi- 
bilities. 

Evidence of increased interest in 
education displayed by the people 
evoked the mission’s satisfaction. On 
this matter it commented: “This in- 
terest is most noticeable where local 
government councils have been 
formed.” 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


International Law Commission (Eleventh ses- 
sion) (Geneva) 

June 17-25: On June 17 the Commis- 
sion referred article 13 of the draft ar- 
ticles on consular intercourse and im- 
munities (A/CN.4/108) to the Drafting 
Committee. 

After considering Chapter II (Law of 
Treaties) of the draft report covering 
the work of its eleventh session (A/ 
CN.4/L.83 and Adds. 1-3), the Commis- 
sion adopted articles 1-10 and 14-17 by 
various votes, (Articles 11, 12 and 13 
will not appear in the Commission’s re- 
port on the work of its eleventh session.) 

The Commission adopted Chapter IV 
(Other decisions of the Commission) of 
the draft report covering the work of its 
eleventh session (A/CN.4/L.83/Add. 4). 
It adopted the definitions article and 
articles 1-7, 9-11 A and 13-17 inclusive 
(Article 16 is now Article 2A) of the 
articles on consular intercourse and im- 
munities put forward by the Drafting 
Committee (A/CN.4/L.84). Articles 8 
and 12 were deleted. 

After consideration of Chapter III, 
(Consular intercourse and immunities), 
the Commission adopted its report 
(A/C.N.4/L.83/Adds. 5-7), completing 
the work of its eleventh session. 


Ad Hoc Committee on the Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space 


June 18-25: The Chairman paid a 
tribute to the memory of H.E. Ambas- 
sador José Serrano of Chile and the 
Committee observed one minute of 
silence. 

The Committee considered the reports 
on paragraph 1 (a), (b), and (d) of 
General Assembly resolution 1348 (XIII) 
(A/AC.98/L.13) and a draft report on 
paragraph 1 (c) circulated by the Chair- 
man, to which Sweden proposed an 
amendment (A/AC.98/L.11). Further 
amendments to the report were submitted 
informally by Brazil and the United 
Kingdom. The Committee adopted unani- 
mously the amendments of Sweden, Bra- 
zil and the United Kingdom and adopted 
unanimously the report on paragraph 1 
(c) as amended, subject to adjustments 
in the light of suggestions which might 
be made during the further consideration 
of the report on paragraph 1 (a). 

Following the adoption of amendments 
submitted orally by the representatives 
of the United Kingdom, Japan, the 
United States and Mexico, the report on 
paragraph 1 (a) was adopted. The Com- 
mittee adopted the Rapporteur’s report 
(A/AC.98/L.12) and adopted its report 
as a whole (A/4141). 
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UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 
dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


June 17 —July 16 


Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions 


June 17-July 15: Closed meetings. 


United Nations Staff Pension Committee 
June 25: Closed meeting. 


Committee on South West Africa: Sub-Com- 
mittee on Legal Questions 


June 19-July 17: Closed meetings. 


United Nations Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine 


June 18: Closed meeting. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
(Twenty-eighth session) (Geneva) 

June 30-July 17: The President asked 
the representative of Chile to convey the 
condolences of the Council to his Gov- 
ernment on the death of Ambassador 
José Serrano. The Council then stood in 
silence in tribute to the memory of Am- 
bassador Serrano. 

Mr. Farugi (Pakistan), who was nom- 
inated by the representative of Afghani- 
stan and seconded by the representative 
of the United Kingdom, was elected 
Second Vice-President by acclamation. 
The Council adopted its provisional 
agenda (E/3532). 

The Council approved the report of 
the Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations (E/3276) on applications 
for hearings. The Secretary-General 
opened the general debate on items 2 (a) 
and (c) of the agenda: Survey of world 
economic situation; General Assembly 
requests pertaining to international co- 
operation in economic fields. On July 8, 
after discussion, the Council referred 
this item to the Economic Committee. 

On July 10, the Secretary-General 
opened the general debate on the general 
review of the development and coordina- 
tion of the economic, social and human 
rights programs and activities of the 
United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies as a whole. At the close of the de- 
bate, in which the representatives of 
various delegations and specialized agen- 
cies participated, the Council referred the 
item to its Coordination Committee. 

At the President’s suggestion, the 
Council reversed its decision taken at 
the 1067th meeting in connection with 
the arrangement of business (E/L.828/ 
Rev.1) concerning item 13 of the agenda 
(Question of a draft declaration on free- 
dom of information) and decided to refer 
it directly to the Social Committee with- 
out a preliminary debate in plenary meet- 
ings. 

The representative of the USSR intro- 
duced a draft resolution (E/L.838) in 
connection with item 3 of the agenda, 


world social situation, the text of which 
was not yet available at press time. 

In connection with the Council’s con- 
sideration of item 8 of the agenda, inter- 
national commodity problems, the repre- 
sentative of the Sudan submitted a draft 
resolution (E/AC.6/L.245), which he 
later presented in a revised form (E/ 
AC.6/L.245/Rev.1). 

After several drafting changes and 
amendments by France (E/AC.6/L.246) 
and New Zealand (E/AC.6/L.247) had 
been respectively adopted unanimously 
and by a vote of 17 to none, with one 
abstention, the resolution as a whole was 
unanimously adopted. The draft resolu- 
tion recommends that, in dealing with 
problems of a specific commodity, gov- 
ernments should take into account the 
views of the interested countries, and 
requests the Secretary-General to bring 
to the notice of the Director-General of 
FAO, before the opening of the latter’s 
tenth annual conference, the question of 
a joint session of the Commission on 
International Commodity Trade and the 
Committee on Commodity Problems of 
FAO, for the purpose of studying the first 
substantive report on prospective produc- 
tion of, and demand for, primary com- 
modities; to submit to the Council at its 
thirtieth session, taking account of the 
views of the Commission on Interna- 
tional Commodity Trade and of FAO, a 
report on the advisability of, and, if ap- 
propriate, on the practical arrangements 
for, such a joint session. 


Economic Committee 


July 2-15: The Committee considered 
the reports of the regional economic 
commissions (E/3227, E/3214, E/3246/ 
Rev.1, E/3201). The Committee unani- 
mously adopted two draft resolutions 
recommending modification of the terms 
of reference of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East and the 
Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica to permit them to “deal, as appro- 
priate, with the social aspects of eco- 
nomic development and the interrela- 
tionship of economic and social factors” 
and “to establish appropriate liaison and 
cooperation with other regional eco- 
nomic commissions in accordance with 
the resolutions and directives of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly” (E/AC.6/L.240/Rev.1 
and E/AC.6/L.241). A third draft res- 
olution, presented by France, the Sudan 
and the United Kingdom, whereby the 
Economic and Social Council takes note 
of the report of the first session of the 
Economic Commission for Africa and 
of the resolutions and recommendations 
contained in Parts II and III of the 
report and endorses the program of work 











and priorities contained in Part V of the 
report, was adopted unanimously, as was 
the draft resolution of May 6 contained 
in the report of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe (E/3227). 

The Committee agreed that its report 
to the Council regarding amendments to 
the terms of reference of the Economic 
Commission for Europe would refer to 
the divergent views of the members of 
the Committee. 

The Committee discussed the report of 
the Transport and Communications Com- 
mission (E/3264). By a vote of 13 in 
favor, none against, with 5 abstentions, 
the Committee adopted a United States 
resolution (E/AC.6/L.243 and Rev.1) 
recommending that the Economic and 
Social Council terminate the Transport 
and Communications Commission, after 
discussion of draft resolutions A, B and 
C contained in the report (Chapter VII). 
The draft resolution notes that important 
functions in the field of transport and 
communications were now being per- 
formed by the Inter-Governmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization and 
other specialized agencies. Under the 
resolution, the Council would express 
its appreciation for the work accom- 
plished by the Commission. It would 
approve the Commission’s suggestions 
for the future handling of the remaining 
activities performed by the Commission 
and would transfer certain residual ac- 
tivities to the Council itself and to the 
regional economic commissions. The 
Committee also endorsed a draft resolu- 
tion (B) requesting the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to pursue technical studies in the field 
of international travel and tourism and, 
not later than the thirty-first session of 
the Council, to report on the desirability 
of convening a world consultative con- 
ference on these subjects. It also unani- 
mously endorsed draft resolution C, 
recommended by the Commission, which 
would request the Secretary-General to 
take measures to ensure the continuation 
of the work of experts in the field of 
packing and transport of dangerous 
goods (E/3264). 

The Committee also had before it a 
communication from the Director-Gen- 
eral of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion concerning the classification and the 
labeling of dangerous substances (E/3882 
and Rev.1, English only). A compromise 
symbol was devised for labeling corro- 
sive substances which ILo would recom- 
mend to governments for adoption sub- 
ject to the approval of the symbol by 
Ecosoc. The Economic Committee rec- 
ommended that the Council take note 
of the agreement with ILo. 


Social Committee 


June 30-July 16: The Committee dis- 
cussed the report of the Commission on 
the Status of Women (E/3228), unani- 
mously adopting draft resolution A, as 
amended by the United States (E/AC. 
7/L.322), which takes note of the report. 
It adopted draft resolution B (E/3228) as 
amended by Chile, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand and the United States, by 17 
votes to one. The amendment (E/AC.7/ 
L.321) was also adopted by 17 votes to 
one. The resolution requests the Secre- 
tary-General to prepare for the four- 
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teenth session of the Commission on the 
Status of Women a draft convention and 
a draft recommendation dealing with the 
status of women in private law—age of 
marriage, free consent and registration of 
marriage—including provision for regu- 
lar reporting by member governments. 

Draft resolution C (E/3228), as 
amended by the United Kingdom (E/ 
AC.7/L.323), was unanimously adopted. 
This resolution deals with the nationality 
of married women. Draft resolutions D 
and E as contained in the report 
(E/3228), dealing with provisions for 
equal pay for equal work and with ac- 
cess of women to education, were adopt- 
ed unanimously. 

In considering the report of the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women (E/ 
3228) the representative of the United 
Kingdom proposed to replace draft res- 
olution F by a text whereby the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, affirming the 
principle that arrangements in regard to 
pensionable age and retirement age 
should not place women workers at any 
disadvantage as compared with men 
workers; having considered draft resolu- 
tion F in the report of the thirteenth ses- 
sion of the Commission on the Status 
of Women (E/3228); and recognizing 
that differences of opinion continue to 
exist as to whether an age of earlier 
optional retirement and an earlier pen- 
sionable age for women constitute any 
infringement of the above principle, de- 
cided to take no action on the above- 
mentioned draft resolution. 

In considering draft resolution F, an 
amendment by the United Kingdom (E/ 
AC.7/L.324) was adopted by 9 votes to 
5, with 4 abstentions; an amendment by 
China to the United Kingdom amend- 
ment, having received 6 votes to 6, with 
4 abstentions, was not adopted. 

The Committee also considered the 
report of the Commission on Human 
Rights (E/3229), adopting draft resolu- 
tions III and IV, as contained in the 
report, unanimously and by 17 votes to 
none, respectively. 

The Committee adopted, by 17 votes 
to one, a draft declaration submitted by 
the United Kingdom (E/AC.7/L.329) 
whereby the Council, having considered 
the draft declaration on the rights of the 
child submitted by the Commission on 
Human Rights in the report of the Com- 
mission’s fifteenth session (E/3229), 
would transmit to the General Assembly 
for consideration at its fourteenth ses- 
sion Chapter VII (relating to the draft 
declaration) of that report, together with 
the records of the Council discussion on 
the subject and the other documents be- 
fore the Council. 

Draft resolution E/AC.7/L.326, spon- 
sored by Chile, Costa Rica, Mexico and 
Venezuela, whereby the Council would 
transmit the draft declaration on the 
rights of the child to the Commission on 
the Status of Women, was adopted by 
13 votes to none, with 5 abstentions. 

The draft resolution by Mexico and 
the Sudan (E/AC.7/L.327) whereby the 
Council notes “with great satisfaction” the 
adoption by the International Labor 
Organization of a convention and a rec- 
ommendation concerning discrimination 
in respect of employment and occupa- 


tion, and invites the governments of 
member states of the United Nations and 
members of the International Labor Or- 
ganization to ratify or take other ap- 
propriate action with regard to the con- 
vention, and to adjust their policies to 
the recommendations, was adopted by 
15 votes to none, with 3 abstentions; 
draft resolution V (E/3229) on the Com- 
mission of Human Rights report, was 
adopted unanimously. 

The Committee adopted, by 14 votes 
to none, with 4 abstentions, a United 
States resolution (E/AC.7/L.330) ap- 
proving the Secretary-General’s plan for 
holding three seminars in 1960 in pur- 
suance of the program of advisory serv- 
ices in the field of human rights (E/ 
3253/Add.2). 

After the general discussion on item 
14 of its agenda, international control 
of narcotic drugs, the Committee received 
a draft resolution on technical assistance 
submitted jointly by Afghanistan, Costa 
Rica, France, the Netherlands and the 
United States (E/AC.7/L.331), where- 
by the Economic and Social Council, 
among other things, recommends that 
the General Assembly adopt a resolution 
establishing a continuing program of 
technical assistance in narcotics control 
within the regular budget of the United 
Nations. 

The Committee considered the draft 
resolution contained in document E/3254 
and adopted draft resolutions B and D 
unanimously. 


Technical Assistance C ittee 


June 29-July 14: At the opening meet- 
ing, Mr. Michanek (Sweden) was unani- 
mously elected Chairman. 

The Executive Chairman of the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board introduced the 
Board’s annual report to the Committee 
(E/3226 and Add.1.) and the Commis- 
sioner for Technical Assistance intro- 
duced the report on the United Nations 
Program of Technical Assistance (E/ 
3236). The Secretary-General of the 
World Meteorological Organization in- 
troduced document E/TAC/88. 

The Committee set up a working group 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Mich- 
anek on country programming proce- 
dures, composed of the representatives 
of Brazil, Czechoslovakia, France, India, 
the Netherlands, Pakistan, the Sudan and 
the United States. The Secretary-General 
introduced the part of item 4 (Report by 
the Secretary-General on technical as- 
sistance in public administration) con- 
cerning the provision of operational and 
executive personnel to requesting govern- 
ments (OPEX). His statement was issued 
as document E/3230/Add.1.) 

After discussion of the TAB annual re- 
port, the Committee adopted unanimous- 
ly a draft resolution presented by the 
representative of the Netherlands (E/ 
TAC/L.190) expressing the hope that 
countries participating in the program 
would be prepared to further increase 
their contributions and requesting the 
Secretary-General to convey this resolu- 
tion to governments to be invited to at- 
tend the annual technical assistance con- 
ference in October 1959 for pledging 
their contributions to the Expanded Pro- 
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gram of Technical Assistance account in 
1960. 

The representative of the Netherlands, 
on behalf of his Government and of the 
Committee, praised Mr. Keenleyside’s 
work in the field of technical assistance. 


Second United Nations Conference on Non- 
Governmental Organizations Interested in the 
Eradication of Prejudice and Discrimination 
(Geneva) 

June 22-23: The representative of the 
Secretary-General opened the confer- 
ence in the Palais des Nations and the 
conference adopted its agenda (E/NGO/ 
CONF.2/1). 

Dr. Brock Chisholm (Canada) was 
elected Chairman. 

The Conference met in three working 
parties discussing respectively education 
and information techniques, legal tech- 
niques and techniques of civic and com- 
munity action for combating prejudice 
and discrimination. 


Co-ordination Committee (Geneva) 


July 16: Mr. C. Schurmann (Nether- 
lands) was elected Chairman of the 
Committee by acclamation. The Com- 
mittee began consideration of the item 
on the general review of the develop- 
ment and coordination of the economic, 
social and human rights programs and 
activities of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies as a whole. 

At the suggestion of the Chairman, 
the Committee agreed to consider the 
questions before it in the order suggested 
in a note by the Secretary-General (E/ 
AC.24/L.148). Several representatives 
made statements on concentration of ac- 
tivities and General Assembly resolution 
1272 (XIII) on control and limitation 
of documentation. 


Non-Governmental Organizations Committee 
on UNICEF 


June 30: Closed meeting. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


June 17-July 16: During this period, 
the Council considered conditions in the 
Trust Territories of Nauru (T/L.911), 
New Guinea (T/L.914), Western Samoa 
(T/L.915, L.917, L.920) and the Pacific 
Islands (T/L.912), Ruanda-Urundi (T/ 
L.909), Somaliland under Italian Ad- 
ministration (T/L.921), and Togoland 
under French Administration (T/L.919, 
L.922). 

The Council received and considered 
the annual report of the respective ad- 
ministering authority: Nauru, T/1446, 
1465, 1466; New Guinea, T/1464 and 
Add. 1, 1472; the Pacific Islands, T/ 
1453, 1470; Ruanda-Urundi, T/1406, 
1442, 1452, 1461; Somaliland under 
Italian Administration, T/1454, 1471; and 
Togoland under French Administration, 
T/1443. 

The Council also considered the re- 
port of the United Nations Advisory 
Council for the Trust Territory of So- 
maliland under Italian Administration 
(T/1444) and the report of the Visiting 
Mission to the Trust Territories of Nau- 
ru, New Guinea and the Pacific Islands, 
1959 (T/1447, 1448 and Add.1, T/1451, 
1460). In addition, it considered the re- 
vision of the Questionnaire relating to 
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Trust Territories (T/1430, 1456) and 
offers by member states of study and 
training facilities for inhabitants of 
trust territories (T/1462), as well as dis- 
semination of information on the United 
Nations and the International Trustee- 
ship System in trust territories (T/1463, 
1467) and the 234th, 235th and 236th re- 
ports of the Standing Committee on Pe- 
titions (T/L.913, 916, 924). 

The Council decided, without objec- 
tion, to instruct the Drafting Committee 
to take the two reports of the Secretary- 
General, dissemination of information on 
the United Nations and the International 
Trusteeship System in Trust Territories 
(T/1463, 1467), into account in their 
work and to postpone considering them 
further until a later date. 

The Council decided, without objec- 
tion, to appoint Belgium, India, Italy 
and Paraguay as members of the Draft- 
ing Committee on Nauru; Burma, New 
Zealand, Paraguay and the United King- 
dom to the Drafting Committee on the 
Pacific Islands; and France, Haiti, the 
USSR and the United States to the 
Drafting Committee on Ruanda-Urundi. 

During its consideration of conditions 
in the Trust Territory of the Cameroons 
under French administration, the Council 
received a request for a hearing from 
Mr. Benjamin Ewoudou (T/1469), which 
was denied by a vote of 7 to 2, with 3 
abstentions. 

The Council decided, without objec- 
tion, to grant the request for a hearing 
by Mr. Mohamed Ossoble Adde and 
others (T/1473) in connection with the 
Trust Territory of Somaliland under 
Italian administration. 

The Council considered the report of 
the Drafting Committee on Western 
Samoa (T/L.915) and adopted, by vary- 
ing votes, the draft recommendations 
contained in paragraphs 1 to 25 of the 
annex. It adopted unanimously the rec- 
ommendation concerning working papers 
T/L.908 and Add.1 contained in para- 
graph 5 of the report. 

An Indian proposal (T/L.922) where- 
by the Council would request the Secre- 
tariat to bring up to date the working 
paper on conditions in Togoland under 
French administration (T/L.919) in the 
light of the statements made during 
Council consideration of the item, and 
to include the revised paper in its next 
report to the General Assembly, was 
unanimously adopted as orally revised 
by its sponsor. 

The Council considered the sixth 
progress report of the Sub-Committee on 
the Questionnaire (T/1430) and Aus- 
tralia’s observations on the report 
(T/1456) and, on India’s proposal, de- 
cided, without objection, to refer both 
documents to the Sub-Committee for 
further study. The Sub-Committee’s 
seventh progress report was transmitted 
to the administering authority. 

The Council considered and decided, 
without objection, to take note of the 
report of the Secretary-General on offers 
made by member states of study and 
training facilities for inhabitants of trust 
territories (T/1462). It considered the 
report of the Drafting Committee on 
Nauru (T/L.918) and adopted by vary- 
ing votes the draft recommendations con- 


tained in the annex. 

On July 16, the Council heard three 
petitioners: Mr. Abubacar Hamud So- 
coro (Somali National Union), Mr. Scek 
Mohamed Ahmed Mahad (Hizbia Das- 
touri Mustaguil), and Mr. Abdullahi 
Abucar Scek Ahmed (Great Somalia 
League). 


Standing Committee on Petitions 


June 17-July 16: The Committee 
adopted, with modifications, its report 
on petitions concerning Western Samoa 
(T/C.2/L.383) and examined the peti- 
tion on New Guinea dealt with in docu- 
ment T/PET.8/13. 

In the course of examining petitions 
concerning the Cameroons under French 
administration, the Committee discussed 
the petitions listed in document T/C.2/ 
L.386 and began discussion of docu- 
ment T/OBS.5/119. After examining the 
petition in document T/PET.10/30 con- 
cerning the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands; the petitions concerning the Trust 
Territory of Somaliland under Italian ad- 
ministration listed in document T/L.874, 
Section III; the petitions in Sections I- 
V of document T/C.2/L.384, Sections 
I-V of T/C.2/L.385 and Sections I-IX of 
T/C.2/L.388, the Committee unanimous- 
ly adopted its report to the Trusteeship 
Council, as well as the recommendations 
and conclusions on the administrative 
union affecting Ruanda-Urundi. 


Standing Committee on Administrative Unions 


July 8-16: The Committee unanimous- 
ly elected Mr. Jawdat Mufti (United 
Arab Republic) as its Chairman. It 
agreed on a program of work and started 
the examination of the operation of the 
administrative union affecting the Trust 
Territory of Ruanda-Urundi (Conference 
room paper Nos. 81, 82 and Add. 1, 86 
and Add. 1, 88 and 89). 

The Committee discussed its draft re- 
port to the Trusteeship Council and the 
draft recommendations and conclusions 
submitted by the representative of the 
United Arab Republic concerning the 
administrative union affecting the Trust 
Territory of Ruanda-Urundi. 

The Committee unanimously adopted 
its report to the Trusteeship Council as 
well as the recommendations and con- 
clusions on the administrative union af- 
fecting Ruanda-Urundi. 


Drafting Committee on Western Samoa 


June 17-23. 


Drafting Committee on Nauru 


June 24-July 1. 


Drafting Committee on Ruanda-Urundi 


July 8-15. 


Drafting Committee on Pacific Islands 
July 14. 
United Nations Advisory Council for the Trust 


Territory of Somaliland under Italian 
Administration 


June 19-July 9: Closed meetings. 
Committee on Rural Economic Development of 


the Trust Territories 


June 22-29. 
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Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 


Other bodies and conferences 


AuGust 3-4 Committee on Program Ap- 
praisals (of the Economic and Social 
Council), Geneva. 


AuGusT 3-14 United Nations Adminis- 
trative Tribunal, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 1-11 Executive Board and 
Program Committee of UNICEF. 


SEPTEMBER 2-11 Sub-committee on the 
Revision of the Questionnaires re- 
lating to Trust Territories (of the 
General Assembly). 


SEPTEMBER 8-MID-DECEMBER Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. 


SEPTEMBER 15-DECEMBER Fourteenth 
session of the General Assembly. 


Economic Commission for Europe 


AucusT 3-7 Working Party on Standard- 
ization of Conditions of Sale of Grain 
(of the Committee on Agricultural 
Problems), Geneva. 


AucGust 10-14 Group of Experts on In- 
surance (of the Trade Committee), 
Geneva. 


AuGusT 17-21 Working Party on Stand- 
ardization of Conditions of Sale for 
Steel (of the Steel Committee), 
Geneva. 


AuGust 25-28 Group of Experts on 
Track Costs (of the Inland Transport 
Committee), Geneva. 


AuGusT 31-SEPTEMBER 4 Ad hoc Work- 
ing Group on Arbitration (of the 
Trade Committee), Geneva. 


AuGusT 31-SEPTEMBER 4 Study Group 
on Demand for Agricultural Products 
(of the Committee on Agricultural 
Problems), Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 7-11 Working Party on In- 
ternational Road Transport Regime 
(of the Inland Transport Committee), 
Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 7-11 Ad hoc Working Party 
on Hardwood (of the Timber Com- 
mittee), Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 14-18 Ad hoc Working 
Party on Contract Practices in En- 
gineering (of the Industry and Ma- 
terials Committee), Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 14-18 Working Party on 
Statistical Information (of the In- 
land Transport Committee), Geneva. 
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SEPTEMBER 21-25 Working Party on the 
Transport of Dangerous Goods (of 
the Inland Transport Committee), 
Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 21 Coal Trade Sub-commit- 
tee (of the Coal Committee), 
Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 22-23 Coal Committee, 


Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 28-30 Working Party on 
Rural Electrification (of the Electric 
Power Committee), Geneva. 


Cc ission for Asia 
and the Far East 





SEPTEMBER 15 Working Party on Eco- 
nomic Development and Planning, 
Bangkok. 


SEPTEMBER 29 Seventh session of the 
Sub-committee on Electric Power (of 
the Industry and Natural Resources 
Committee), Tokyo. 

SEPTEMBER, FIRST HALF Working Party 
on Earth Moving Operations, New 
Delhi. 


Ec ic C for Latin America 





AuGusT 26 Sixth session of the Central 
American Economic Cooperation 
Committee, San Jose, Costa Rica. 


Ec ic C for Africa 





14-25 Working Group on 
Development, Addis 


SEPTEMBER 
Community 
Ababa. 


SEPTEMBER 28-OcToBER 8 Conference 
of African Statisticians, Addis Ababa. 


Intergovernmental Agencies 
Related to the United Nations 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 


SEPTEMBER 7-12 Conference on the Ap- 
plication of Large Radiation Sources 
in Industry, Warsaw, Poland. 


SEPTEMBER 14 Board of Governors, 


Vienna. 


SEPTEMBER 22-OcTOBER 2 Third Regu- 
lar session of the General Confer- 
ence, Vienna. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (FAO) 


JuLy 20-SEPTEMBER 12 FAO/IAEA Inter- 
national Training Course on Radio- 
isotope Techniques in Agricultural 
Research, Cornell University, United 
States. 


Nations 


specified 


JuLy 27-AuGusT 3 First meeting of the 
Working Party on Pasture and Fod- 
der Development in Central America, 
Mexico and Panama, Guatemala. 

AuGusTt 10-OcToBER 10 Study Tour on 
Watershed Management, United 
States. 


AuGusT 11-SEPTEMBER 20 FAO/ILO/ 
ccta African Cooperative Training 
Center, Nairobi. 


AuGusT 17-25 Group on Coconut and 
Coconut Products, Colombo. 

AuGust Third session of Ad hoc Work- 
ing Party on Rural Sociological Prob- 
lems in Europe, Norway. 


SEPTEMBER 6-11 Working Party on Soil 
Survey and Ciassification (of the 
European Commission for Agricul- 
ture), Oxford. 

SEPTEMBER 14-19 World Consultation 
on Paper and Pulp Production, De- 
mand and Trade, Rome. 


SEPTEMBER 14-21 World Scientific Meet- 
ing on the Biology of Sardines and 
Related Species, Rome. 


SEPTEMBER 15-30 Joint FAo/oas Tech- 
nical Meeting on Agricultural Co- 
operatives for South America, 
Buenos Aires. 


SEPTEMBER 16-22 Seminar on the Train- 
ing of Agricultural Advisory Officers 
on Agricultural Aspects of Environ- 
mental Radioactive Contamination, 
Cambridge, England. 


SEPTEMBER 21-26 Third Technical Meet- 
ing on the Control of the Sunn Pest, 
Morocco. 


SEPTEMBER 22-24 Foot-and-Mouth Dis- 
ease Executive Committee, Vienna. 


SEPTEMBER 22-OCTOBER 2 Expert meet- 
ing on Fishery Statistics for North 
Atlantic area, Edinburgh. 


SEPTEMBER 23-OCTOBER 6 Tenth session 
of the International Poplar Commis- 
sion, Rome and North Italy. 


United Nations Educational, Scientife and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


JuLy 27-AuGust 1 Symposium on Elec- 
trogenesis, Rio de Janeiro. 

AuGustT 1-16 International Conference on 
the Contribution of Sports to the 
Improvement of Professional Abilities 
and to Cultural Development (con- 
vened by the Government of Finland 
with the financial aid of UNESCO), 
Helsinki. 


AuGust 3-7 Symposium on Brain Mech- 
anism and Learning, Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 
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AuGusT 21-SEPTEMBER 4 Committee of 
Experts on Programs of Formal Co- 
operation between Universities (con- 
vened by the International Associa- 
tion of Universities with the financial 
aid of UNESCO), Paris. 


AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 5 Seminar for 
Young Teachers on Education for 
International Understanding (con- 
vened by the National Commission 
of Austria and the uNgEsco Institute 
of Education), Salzburg. 


AuGusT 31-SEPTEMBER 11 International 
Advisory Committee on the School 
Curriculum, Paris. 


SEPTEMBER 6-8 Eleventh meeting of the 
Administrative Board of the Interna- 
tional Association of Universities 
(subsidized by UNESCO), Paris. 


SEPTEMBER 7-12 Meeting on Coopera- 
tion between Countries with different 
levels of development, Paris. 


SEPTEMBER 14-18 Fourth session of the 
International Advisory Committee on 
Marine Sciences, New York. 


SEPTEMBER 14-OCTOBER 3 _ Regional 
Training Course on Diagnosis, Im- 
provement and Management of Salt 
Affected Soils, Tunis, Tunisia. 


SEPTEMBER 18-19 Sub-committee on 
Cartography Problems in the Arid 
Zone, Madrid. 


SEPTEMBER 21-23 Fifteenth session of 
the Advisory Committee on Arid 
Zone Research, Madrid. 


SEPTEMBER 24-30 Symposium on Plant 
Water Relationships in Arid and 
Semi-arid Regions, Madrid. 


SEPTEMBER 28-OCTOBER 17 Regional 
seminar on Audio-visual Methods in 
Education in Latin America, Mexico 
City. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


AuGusT 3-8 Expert Committee on Lep- 
rosy, Geneva. 


AuGustT 16-22 Seminar on Teaching 
Public Health in Schools of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, Kansas City, United 
States. 


AuGusT 24-29 Expert Committee on 
Teacher Preparation for Health 
Education in Schools, Geneva. 


AuGusT 31-SEPTEMBER 5 Expert Com- 
mittee on Biological Standardization, 
Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 14-19 Expert Committee on 
Vector Control, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 15-OcToBER 17 Travelling 
Seminar on Public Health Adminis- 
tration, USSR. 


SEPTEMBER 21-26 Expert Committee on 
Venereal Infections and Treponema- 
toses, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 28-OcToBER 3 Expert Com- 
mittee on Medical Supervision in 
Radiation Work, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 28-OcTOBER 3 Expert Com- 
mittee on Tuberculosis, Geneva. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, International Monetary Fund 
and International Finance Corporation 


SEPTEMRER 28 Annual 
Boards of Governors, 
3B. Cc. 


meetings of 
Washington, 
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International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 


AuGusT 18 Twelfth session of the Legal 
Division, Munich. 

SEPTEMBER 1 Fifth session of the Me- 
teorological Division (Joint session 
with WMO Commission for Aero- 
nautical Meteorology), Montreal. 


International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


AuGusT 17-DECEMBER 17 Administrative 
Radio Conference, Geneva. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
in Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 


JuLy 26-AuGusT 1 General Assembly 
of World University Service, Ibadan, 
Nigeria. 

JuLty 26-AuGustT 4 Seventh Festival of 
World Federation of Democratic 
Youth, Vienna. 


JuLy 26-AuGusT 8 Friends World Com- 
mittee for Consultation, England. 


JuLy 27-31 Fourteenth triennial con- 
gress of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, 
Stockholm. 


JuLy 27-AuGustT 1 Third congress of the 
International Federation of Trans- 
lators, Bad Godesberg, Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 


JuLy 31-AuGusT 6 Conference of the 
World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession, 
Washington, D.C. 


AuGusT 1-8 Congress of Universala Es- 
peranto-Asocio, Warsaw. 


AuGusT 2-12 Fourth plenary assembly 
= hong World Jewish Congress, Stock- 
olm. 


AuGusT 3-15 Triennial conference of 
Associated Country Women of the 
World, Edinburgh. 


AuGusT 3-26 Pax Romana, summer ses- 
sions on economic development, 
Toumliline, Morocco. 


AucusT 4-8 Thirteenth triennial confer- 
ence of International Federation of 
University Women, Helsinki. 


AuGusT 6-13 Pax Romana, meeting of 
European Catholic Student Federa- 
tions, Geneva. 


AuGusT 10-16 Fifth assembly of World 
Federation of Democratic Youth, 
Prague. 


AuGusT 18-26 Fifth general assembly of 
World Federation of the Deaf, Wies- 
baden, Federal Republic of Germany. 


AvuGusT 23-29 International 
Council, Salzbourg. 


AuGusT 24-26 Fifth general conference 
of the International Federation of 
Workers’ Educational Associations, 
Stockholm. 


AuGUST 27-SEPTEMBER 5 Forty-eighth 
Conference of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union, Warsaw, Poland. 


Music 


AUGUST 28-SEPTEMBER 4 Eleventh con- 
gress of International Union for the 
Scientific Study of Population, Vienna. 





AuGusT 29-SEPTEMBER 5 Coordinating 
Secretariat of National Unions of 
Students, Oxford, United Kingdom. 


AuGusT 30-SEPTEMBER 3 Eleventh con- 
gress of International Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences, Wiesbaden. 


AuGusT 30-SEPTEMBER 4 Second World 
Conference on Medical Education of 
the World Medical Association, Chi- 
cago, United States. 

AuGust 30-SEPTEMBER 5 Twelfth an- 
nual meeting of World Federation for 
Mental Health, Barcelona. 


AuGust 31-SEPTEMBER 5_ Fourteenth . 
plenary assembly of World Federation 
of United Nations Associations, Ge- 
neva. 


SEPTEMBER 1-10 World Association of 
Girl Guides and Girl Scouts, Mexico 
City. 

SEPTEMBER 3-12 Forty-ninth session of 
the Institute of International Law, 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. 

SEPTEMBER 6-10 Council meeting of the 
International Federation for Housing 
and Planning, Perugia, Italy. 

SEPTEMBER 6-11 Joint Conference of the 
World Association for Public Opinion 
Research and the European Society 
for Opinion Surveys and Market Re- 
search, Brighton, United Kingdom. 


SEPTEMBER 6-12 Third Congress of the 
World Confederation for Physical 
Therapy, Paris. 

SEPTEMBER 6-19 Thirteenth General As- 
sembly of the World Medical Associa- 
tion, Montreal. 

SEPTEMBER 7-10 International Confer- 
ence of the International Union of 
Family Organizations, Vienna. 

SEPTEMBER 8-15 Fourth World Congress 
of the International Sociological As- 
sociation, Milan, Italy. 


SEPTEMBER 10-14 Pax Romana, Third 
International Congress of Catholic 
Jurists, Bonn. 


SEPTEMBER 12-19 Forty-seventh annual 
meeting of the International Dental 
Federation, New York. 


SEPTEMBER 14-17 Twenty-fifth annual 
council meeting of the International 
Federation of Library Associations, 
Warsaw. 


SEPTEMBER 14-19 Forty-eighth Congress 
of the International Literary and 
Artistic Association, Athens. 


SEPTEMBER 17-26 Twenty-fifth Confer- 
ence of the International Federation 
for Documentation, Warsaw. 


SEPTEMBER 18-25 General Assembly of 
the International Council for Phi- 
losophy and Humanistic Studies, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, United States. 


SEPTEMBER 21-30 Twenty-fifth session of 
the Board of Governors of the 
League of Red Cross Societies, 
Athens. 


SEPTEMBER 23-OcTOBER 9 Congress of 
the World Young Women’s Christian 
Association, Cuernavaca, Mexico. 


SEPTEMBER 25-28 Sixth regional confer- 
ence for Europe, North Africa and 
Mediterranean of the Rotary Inter- 
national, Cannes, France. 


SEPTEMBER 28-OcTOBER 2 Thirteenth 
Congress of the International Fiscal 
Association, Madrid. 
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YEARBOOKS PUBLISHED BY THE UNITED NATIONS 


The United Nations publishes a number of important yearbooks in various fields. 
These volumes provide scholars, economists, businessmen, industrialists, statisticians, 
international lawyers, sociologists and others with information and 
data of permanent value in the respective fields. Current issues are listed below. 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 1957 


The most comprehensive book published on the 
activities of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. Includes accounts of the many complex 
international political questions of the year and the 
varied economic, social and other matters dealt with 
by the United Nations. 


Sales No. 58.1.1. English. cloth. 604 pp. 
$12.50; £4.10.0 stg.; 50 Sw.fr. 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK, 1958 


A compendium of international demographic 
statistics for over 250 countries and territories. Spe- 
cial topics—nuptiality statistics (marriage, divorce, 
annulment), the first time this branch of vital 
statistics has been so featured. 


Sales No. 58.Xil1.1. Bilingual (Eng/Fr). 541 pp. 
cloth $8.00; 57/- stg.; 34 Sw.fr. 
paper $6.50; 46/- stg.; 28 Sw. fr. 


YEARBOOK OF NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
STATISTICS, 1958 


Detailed estimates of national income and re- 
lated economic measures for the years 1951-1957 for 
some 80 countries. Includes for the first time a 
special international summary of the principal 
national accounts aggregates. 


Sales No. 59.XVIII.3. Bilingual (Eng/Fr). paper. 257 pp. 
$2.50; 18/- stg.; 10.50 Sw.fr. 


YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS FOR 1956 
(forthcoming) 


A survey of constitutional, legislative and judi- 
cial developments in 1956 bearing on human rights 
in over seventy countries. The activities of inter- 
national organizations relating to human rights are 
reviewed. 

Sales No. 58.XIV.2. Eng. and Fr. eds. cloth. 

price to be announced. 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK, 1958 


A comprehensive collection of economic, finan- 
cial, demographic and social statistics covering the 
principal data of more than 250 countries and 
territories. Of particular interest to business are the 
tables on trade, industrial production, public finance 
and international economic aid. 


Sales No. 58.XVII.1. Bilingual (Eng/Fr). 612 pp. 
cloth $8.00; 57/- stg.; 34 Sw.fr. 
paper $6.50; 46/- stg.; 28 Sw.fr. 


YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
STATISTICS, 1957 


Detailed data on the trade of most countries of 
the world including global and regional summaries 
to show broad changes in the value, volume and 
price of goods moving internationally. Volume I— 
annual data on imports and exports for each of 118 
countries including for the first time the U.S.S.R. 
(640 pp.) Volume Il—summary data on trade in 
seven large commodity classes. (160 pp.) 


Sales No. 58.XVII.2, Vols. | & Il. English. paper. 
Vol. | $6.00; 43/- stg.; 26 Sw.fr. 
Vol. If $1.50; 11/- stg.; 6.50 Sw.fr. 


YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LAW COMMISSION, 1958 


Volume I—summary records of the 10th session 
of the Commission; subjects dealt with include 
arbitral procedure and diplomatic and consular 
relations. Volume []—documents of the 10th session. 

Sales No. 58.V.1, Vols. | & Il. Eng., Fr., Sp. eds. paper. 


Vol. | $2.50; 18/- stg.; 10.50 Sw.fr. 
Vol. 1 $1.50; 11/- stg.; 6.50 Sw.fr. 


Obtainable in local currencies from United Nations Sales Agents 
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ARGENTINA 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Alsina 500 
Buenos Aires. 


AUSTRALIA 
Melbourne University Press, 
369-71 Lonsdale Street, Melbourne, C. | 


AUSTRIA 

Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1 

B. Willerstorff, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Salz 
burg 


BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A, 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles 

W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75, boulevard Adolphe- 
Max, Bruxelles 


BOLIVIA 
Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz 


BRAZIL 
Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-8, 
Caixa Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro 


BURMA 
Curator, Govt. Book Depot, Rangoon 


CEYLON 
Lake House Bookshop, The Associated News- 
papers of Ceylon, Ltd., P.O. Box 244, Colombo 


CHILE 
Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago 
Libreria Ivens, Casilla 205, Santiago. 


CHINA 

The World Book Co. Ltd., 99 Chung King 
Road, Taipeh, Taiwan 

The Commercial Press Ltd., 211 Honan Rd 
Shanghai 


COLOMBIA 

Libreria América, Medellin 

Libreria Bucholz Galeria, Bogota. 
Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla 


COSTA RICA 
Imprenta y Libreria Trejos S. A., Apartado 
1313, San José. 


CUBA 
La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, 
Prcha 1. 


DENMARK 
Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Koben- 
havn, K 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


ECUADOR 
Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito 


EL SALVADOR 
Manvel Navas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San 
Salvador. 


ETHIOPIA 
International Press Agency, P.O. Box 120, 
Addis Ababa. 


FINLAND 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, Hel- 
sinki. 

FRANCE 

Editions A. Pédone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris V 


GERMANY 

R. Eisenschmidt, Schwanthaler Strasse 59, Frank- 
furt Main. 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse, 101, Berlin— 
Schoneberg. 


SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Alexander Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden 
W. E. Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 30, Koln 1. 
GHANA 

University College Bookshop, P. O. Box 4, 
Achimota, Accra 

GREECE 

Kauffmann Bookshop, 28 Stadion Street 
Athénes. 

GUATEMALA 

Sociedad Economico Financiera, 6a Av. 14-33 
Zona 1, Guatemala City. 


HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Port-au-Prince 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa 
HONG KONG 


The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundssonar H.F 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik 

INDIA 

Orient Longmans, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras 
New Delhi and Hyderabad. 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., Madras. 

INDONESIA 
Pembangunan, lL td., 
Djakarta. 

IRAN 

“Guity,"’ 482 Avenue Ferdowsi, Teheran 
IRAQ 

Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad 

IRELAND 

Stationery Office, Dublin. 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road 
and 48 Nachlat Benjamin Street, Tel-Aviv 
ITALY 

Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gino 
Capponi 26, Firenze (also at Roma). 

JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, ltd., 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 
JORDAN 

Joseph |. Bahous and Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, P.O. 
Box 66, Amman. 

KOREA 

Eul-Yoo Publishing Company, Ltd., 5, 2-Ka, 
Chongno, Seoul. 

LEBANON 

Khayat’s College Book Cooperative, 92-94 rue 
Bliss, Beirut. 

LIBERIA 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia 

LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
México, D.F. 

MOROCCO 

Bureau d’études et de participations indus- 
trielles, 8, rue Michaux-Bellaire, Rabat. 
NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand. 
C.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY 

Johan Grundt Tanum Farlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 
7A, Oslo. 


Gunung Sahari 84, 


6 Tori-Nichome, 





PAKISTAN 

The Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, Dacca, 
East Pakistan. 

Publishers United, Ltd., Lahore. 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi, 3. 


PANAMA 


José Menéndez, Apartado 2052, Av. 8A, sur 
21-58, Panama. 


PARAGUAY 

Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, 
Calle Pte. Franco N. 39.43, Asuncidén. 

PERU 

Libreria Internacional del Peri, S.A., Lima and 
Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES 


Alemar’s Book Store, 769 Rizal Avenue, 
Manila 


PORTUGAL 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa 


SINGAPORE 


The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House 
Collyer Quay 


SPAIN 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce- 
lona. 

Libreria Mundi-Prensa, Castello, 37, Madrid. 
SWEDEN 


C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds- 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 


SWITZERLAND 
Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne and Genéve 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zirich 1. 


THAILAND 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok. 


TURKEY 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyo- 
glu, Istanbul. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., Box 724 
Pretoria. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
Mezhdunarodnaya Knyiga, Smolenskaya Plosh- 
chad, Moscow. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,’’ 9 Sh 
Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London 
Se. &. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N. Y. 


URUGUAY 
Representacion de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia 
Plaza Cagancha 1342, 1 Piso, Montevideo. 


VENEZUELA 
Libreria del Este, Av. Miranda, No. 52, Edf. 
Galipan, Caracas. 


VIET-NAM 
Librairie-Papeterie Xudn Thu, 185 rue Tu-Do 
B.P. 283, Saigon. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Cankarjeva Zalozba, Ljubljana, Slovenia. 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Kniiga, 
Terazije 27/11, Beograd. 

Prosvjeta, No. 5, Trg. Bratstva i Jedinstva, 
Zagreb. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales and Circulation Section, United Nations, 


New York, U.S.A.; or Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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UNICE} 


These are views of a mobile health unit which is op 
safari lines among the Masai nomads of Kenya by th 
‘Government's Medical Department and the Kajiado. 
District Council, with equipment provided by the Un 
tions Children’s Fund. The unit attaches itself to a vi Ie 
moves with it every three months or so when it tr 
search of fresh water or better grazing for its -at 
cause of the close proximity of the cattle, fly-be 
eases are prevalent. Below, the district 

accepts village hospitality — a drink of blood a 





